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, 
Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
Connecticet, Clinton, 
\, ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
V: the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
Dwient HOLBROOK, 


preparatory school for both sexes, 
Ana Principal. 





Connecticut, Middletown. 


JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for Rove, $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. W. Wrson, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
POSTON UNIVERSITY 
») Address the Dean 
E pMUND H. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘emen. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete, Jamges P 
Musrog, See’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


Law School. 


Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 

yy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
‘aculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hal “at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school! 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 


WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 


number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Larch Street. 
I OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. 


Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR 
girls and young women. Two pupils over fif 
teen years of age can be admitted February 1. Terms, 
7w0 a year, Address Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. Powder Point. 
po DER PUINT SCHUOL.— PRE 
yares for scientific school, college, or business. 
‘abornterien. The boys are members of the we ; 
FREDERICK B. Kvarp, S.B. 1.T 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
ME KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
{ Bo 


ys (twenty second year).— Begins October 


MASSACHI y ry Quiney. 


DAMS “ADEM Y. — PREPARA 
 % tory bos Pr. rsc Si for boys. Second term be 
gins January 10, 1880 


For all information apply to 
WiohuiaM Everett, Ph.D. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. : 
Ys VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Militar 
Boarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
w YORK, Syracuse 
A RS. "C. M. WILKINSON S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
ot year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. Thomas Lage ee Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. Whit 
PENNSYLVANIA, joa Mawr, near P hiladelphia. 
fT RYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 
lege for Women. The Program a the gradu- 
ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
AP: COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Se “ 28, 188) 
Students prepared for College. yon grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, 1350 Pine St. 
A TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Professional. 


GEOLOG/ST ENGAGED 
logical field work for the U. S 


IN GEO- 


Geological Sur 


vey during the summer months is seeking employ ment 
for the winter months as Professor of Geology, Zoology. 

References 
Correspondence solicited. 
** Geologist,”’ 


and Botany in some educational institution. 
of high character. Address 


office of the Nation. 





THURSDAY, 


JANUARY 17, 


tS8o 


P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LoNDON 
HAVE NOW READ) 
ANICKERBOCKER NUGGETS VO 

17, LOCKHART'S SPANISH BALLADS, 
Historical and Romant Reprinted fram 
the Revised Edition of IS841, with ilust: 
tions by Roberts, Harvey, and others 
cloth, extra gilt, $1.50 
* Little gems of book-making. 

BUSINESS. A Practical Treatise By 
dames Platt Reprinted, by arrangement, 
from the 7oth London Edition 1 
cloth, 75 cents, 

J 

THE POCKET GAZE i ER O 
THE WORLD. A Dictionary of G ! 
Geography. Edited by J. G. Barth w 
EF. RG. S.) Lerge 32mo, 650 pages, w 
nine lithographic maps, uniform with ‘ 
Pocket Atlas of the World. Cloth, extra. 
$1.00; full leather, $1.50, 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF TH? 
WORLD. A comprehensive series of Maps 
illustrating Political Geography I 
by Jobn Bartholomew. Soth thousand 
32mo, cloth, extra, . $1.04 t ‘ 
21.50 
A little wonder. One of the most 

convenient little books ever pu =! 

cago Trifan 

List of spring publications sent on apt 


The 


[In the ** Story ¢« 


A str meg. picturesque, 


tation 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Story of 


islana. 


Lou- 


MAURICE THOMP:ON, 


f the States” Series 


and absorbing presen- 


of the 


beginnings, 





1 and roman- | 


he Nation 





the development, | 
and the progress of the beautifu 


tic Pelican State, told in Mr. Thompson's | 
happiest vein. A notable addition to Ameri- | 
ean historical literature 


One 


Uniform 
of New York” 
of Ohi« 


a ’ - 


illustrated, $1.50. 

Brooks's ** 
ler Black's “Story 
libraries should add 


Svo, Tuliy 


volume, 
with Elbridge 8. 
and Alexan 


.” All American 





these entertaining volumes to their collection 


For sal 


1), 


le by all booksellers 





LOTHROP COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON. 


Story | 








PRICE 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COlS 


\: ! ! 
t W N\ \ W 
traits vols. . « wns \ 
s Po W < R 
halt an ‘ . 
This ed Mr WwW \ 


A Story i " 3 
the . 
tures us, ti first ¢ " “ 


Don Pere 4 “ak AaaAnin 
Progressive Housekeeping 


oO kK nex H “WwW ty 
kK “ tiow nN 
‘ We 
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I =f Mrs Ww < < 
s sorta 
GQs by ext 
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ss \ g we 
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petid, on receipt price, by the j 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


ROSTON, 


y Net af >, Ver Vor: 


\ | L; INVESTMENTS 





Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, $409.470 
Guarantee Strength, @1,150.470 
RECORD OF OtR IS YEARS’ Rustvess 

16,854 Morte: ages Ne wOtiated, agurewating $11, 768 S18 

6.42 in force, 2 ° 

¥ 912 paid, 

Interest wane agcregating 

| Total paid to investors 





We have 3.014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
r 


We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT FOR SMALL AMOUNTS, 


Full information furnished by 


WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, or 
New York M'n'g'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


B* OWN, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the World, 


J.B. 


BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Watt. STREET. 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 

Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 


Entered at the New York City Post-offlce as second-class 
mail matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THE WHE. cccccccccvccccaccccvccessevesscevececes 41 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


The Inter-State Commerce Commifssion’s Second 
Rr rrr rer oe ere 44 
The Raliroad Agreement. .......cccccsccccccess 45 
Policies, Southern and Northern,..... Mase ease 46 
PS TD PANES” cones ovncs coos ene snenes 47 
THO TOI BOIME BCUPGS., «0.0. cccvcccreseccesesae 47 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


Honoré Fragomard ..00..... scoscccesccscvccses 48 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


Tie BOMGRIILY OF TROTOCU.. 0 os ccc c es esvecvvercsies 49 
** Taberty Chat 16 AMCIONE ** 0... ccceensscceseeces 50 
The Cure for National Corruption. .............. 50 
Why Michigan Went Republican —..........-. 51 
The Counting of the Electoral Vote ............ 61 


The Union Saved—and Devoured.............+. 
The Kinship of Men 


Parish Work of Syrian Missions................. 5 
NOTMB. .cccccccvcccescccccccceccvcsscccvsccccvece 52 
REVIEWS: 

TE PE ao ob Sa 5n05 6 6 eb pddieoweaee 5 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excavations 58 
Memoir of George Edmund Street, R.A., 1824-188L 59 
The Story of Mediveval France...............006 60 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK......0050e0eeeees oat oeisee ses 60 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTION.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(No deviation.] 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3columns), $60 each tnsertion; with 
choice of position, $30. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of columnor 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fiy-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 
percent. Creditsare made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free tothose who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 9,100 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 


Scale of 
Agate 
lines, 








itl 











*,*Copies of Tak NaTION may be procured in 
Paris ot Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de l’Opéra: 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, and George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C, 
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The Nation. 


Established in 1865, THE NATION was a pioneer as a weekly journal of 


literary and political criticism of the highest order, conducted free from the 


control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recog- 


nized authority at home and abroad. 


The list of contributors who have 


been employed more or less frequently during the twenty-three years of the 


journal's publication, has included most of the leading names in literature, 


science, art, philosophy, and law in this country, and many of corresponding 


eminence abroad. 


Its Departments are: 


The Week. - Brief comments on the most important current events, 


domestic and foreign. 


Edttorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 


of prominent political and social topics. 


Spectal Correspondence. 
and trustworthy observers. 
Occasional Correspondence. 
mane to the scope of the paper. 
Notes. 
dramatic topics. 
Reviews of Books. 
both hemispheres. 
Fine Arts. 


the drama, etc. 


Careful and moderate discussion 
From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent 
Letters to the editor on every subject ger- 
Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and 
By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of 


Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 
suitable shape for binding, and a set of THE Narion preserved, bound, and 
indexed, makes the most complete and readable record of current events of 


importance in the political and literary world available for the American 


public. 


Two volumes are completed annually. 


accompany the last issue of each volume. 
Subscription price, $3 per annum, Specimen copies sent at any time 


on request. Address 


THe 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength | 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- | 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, Costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, | 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass, 


*‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FUREIGN LAN- | 
nw uages. Miscel'aneous Books in Foreign Languages. | 
Cat ilogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer. 144 Tremont St.. : Boston. 


YEMBRANDT—155 EXQUISITE IL- | 


lustrations—Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 
THe Book AN1IQUARY, Easton, Pa. 


poe. BOOKS. — Russian, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
| man, ete, H. ROS. 


The index and title-page 


NartIon, 


208 Broadway, New York. 


Aihe We) 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 


fois Meal 





OUND SET, AS ALSO ODD VOLS. 


and numbers of the Nation for sais by 
A. S. CLARK, 3+ Park Row, New York City. 


Polish, 
ENTHAL & CO., 14 Cooper Union,N.Y. 
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POET-LORI: 
i = _ ae 
A Monthly Magazine devoted SHAKFSPEARI 
BROWNING, and the Comparative Study of 
Literature. Issued on the fifteenth of 
each month, and printed by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phi- 
ladelphia, 
The January number will contain f 
FACITTES OF LOVE: From Browning. 
By Dr. D. G, Brinton. 


{NEW “WILLOW SONG” (with music 
and explanation of the new minor seale in which 
itis written). By Helen A. Clarke. 


SOCIETIES. Reports. 
THE STUDY, Questions introductory to 


a study of Shakespeare’s place in English litera 
ture.—-An Explanatory Index to Allusions in Brown 
ing’s ** Pauline.’--Queries, 
THE STAGE Irving's 
Shakespeare's Stage in Munich. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe will contribute to its Study Department 
aseries of questions and helps for the study of 
Shakespeare’s plays, beginning in the Febrypary 
number with “Love's Labor Lost,’’ and continuing 
with later plavs. The ** Explanatory Index to Allu 
sions in Browning’s Pauline,”’ given in the January 
number, will be continued through the Later poems. 
Horace Howard Furness’s Lectures on Shakespeare, 
delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, will 
appear in extracts made by Dr. Furness forthis 
publication, 
H. Wyman’s Bacon Shakespeare Piblography will 
bec oe d from the December number of ‘Shake 
speariar 
YEARLY 


Address EDI TORS ** POET-LORE 


223 South Thirty Eighth St., Philadelphia, 


CLOSING OUT RETAIL DEP'T. 


to 


‘ Macbeth.” 


Dr. 


Ww. 


SU BSCRIP ., ie 50; SINGLE NUM 
BEI 





Pa. 


BARGAINS IN 
FINE BOOKS. 
NOW, THIS MONTH. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 


Catalogue just out. 


Broadway, 
GE! VTL EMEN FORMING LIBRARIES 
are invited to correspond with 
B. F. STEVENS, 
American Library and Literary Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C., England. 


With the advantage of nearly thirty years extensive 
experience in all the European markets. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 112 Fifth Ave., 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


Teachers, etc. 
{= W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street ~ Boston. 


y 


y 





TONE, 


“TJOLMES HINKLEY, A.M. PRI- 


f vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 
QARENTS.—HAVE YOU 


successful or unfortunate in school ? 
N. Putney, A.M., So. Woodstock, Conn. 


SONS UN- 
Address D 
Limited to 2 


( TNUSUAL ADVANTAGES OFFER- 
/ ed for thorough education of two young ladies 
in aclergyman’s family residing in a charming part of 
England, within easy reach of London. Refer to 
BISHOP COLEMAN, Wilmington, Delaware, 


School Agencies. | 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


sup _ Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers. 
Circular 
. ‘O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


? lVauts. 


N EDUCATED AND 


person wanted in every wh and ci 





CAPABLE 


to canvass 





for subscriptions to THE Nati ‘ ibe os} mpeusation 
Address, naming references, ‘ BLISHERS OF THB Na 
TION, Box 794, New York ¢ sity 
HE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is d 
sirous of procuring the es’ ablishment in that city of a 
ladies’ school of the higher class. Add : 





ARTHUR M. VALENTINE, Chairman o 





The 


RECENT 


Nation 


IMPORTANT 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN 
By Charles F. 
Literature 


IT, 


Poetry 


in 


Completir 


S500, 





The Development of American Phot 
Octavo, cloth, $5.00 > vols. 3 
** 4 book that is a credit to the w rand ¢ 
tion, aud which pas a grand future fart 
It is the most thoughtful and rae ve Vv 
American literature that has been published 
trlole 
‘Itis a book of great learning, at a 
approached his task in the spirit ry ecrti 
philosophical, and just.’ a ee 
OMITTED CHAPTERS OF HIS 
Disclosed in the Life and Papers 
mund Randolph. By Moncure D. © 
Octavo, cloth, with portrait, $5.4 
“Mr. Conway has produced a most 
toour political history, and one that fa 
ments the best vet written His put ers 
inadress that fits tt for ace pi is pla 
library Phiiadelphia Bu in 
“Mr. Conway's volume is writte his w 
clear, ungent sivle lie s! i 
valuab e contribat m to our ¢ st ila 
eal history Boston Traveller 
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NEW BOOKS. 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDI- 


TION. 
? , eh oe - - 

I)’ Anvers (N.).--Elementary 
History of Art, Architec- 

XN 
ture, Sculpture, and 
4 . . 
alnting. 

By N. D’Anvers, author of ‘Life of Raphael 
D’ Urbino,’ ete. Third edition, with Intro- 
ductions by Professor Roger Smith and Frank 
Cundall, Biographical indexes, ete.  Tllus- 
trated with 350 engravings and a colored 
frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
price $3.75, 

This work is adopted by the Civil-Service Com- 
missioners of Great Britain as a Tert-book for the 


examination of candidates on questions of art. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


By Barry E. O'MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Em- 
peror. A New Edition, with copious Notes 
and other additions, and embellished by 
several colored Plates, Portraits, and Wood- 
cuts. Intwo vols., demy 8vo, cloth, $10.00; 
half calf, $15.00. 





MR. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Just ready, portrait cover, cloth, 60 cents, 
The Dagonet Reciter and 
Reader 


Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and 
Verse, selected from his own works by 
George KR, Sims. 





NEW WORK BY PROF. HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, 

Author of * Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
f & + M wer ns ’ 
lropical Afric 

By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.1., F.G.S. With 


six maps and illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘The only fault which most readers will find 
W ith the present volume is its brevity.’’—Scols- 
man. 
** Nothing that we have read is so full of really 
valuable information concerning Central <Afri- 
ca.’ —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Dreams and Dream-Stories 


By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD, M.D., of Paris, 
President of the Hermetic Society, author 
of *The Perfect Way in Diet,’ ete., etc.; and 
part author of *The Perfect Way; or, The 
Finding of Christ.’ Edited by EDWARD 
MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


XN ° » 
Arm-Chair Essays 
the authorof ** Three-cornered Essays,’ ete, 
l2mo, cloth, $1.50. CONTENTS: The Ethics 


of Dining—The Ethics of a Postage Stamp— 
—~A Day at Monte Carlo—Walking Parties, 


etc., etc. 
The Paradox Club. 
Frontispiece. 12mo0, 


By EpWARD GARNETT. 
cloth, $1.50, 


B 


- 


Scribner & Welfor ’s S 





‘** The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail- 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R, W. Emer- 
son. 

“Ima in r My oy to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication mn Berice the usefullest thing I know.’’—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 

“An important we | of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker tn this country who draws strength 
Srom the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

**The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’ 
~Athensoum. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, —, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
axon, Latin and Greek, 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L 
Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc- 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Atheneum. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma 58. 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to Atbutius Liberalis. Translated by Au- 

rey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘** This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth, $1.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘* Mr, Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40, 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 
$1.40. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Inn inthe Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. By 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 65 vols. $7. 





A SELECTION. 
ASTOR, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 


40 
ADDISON’S WORKS. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF gee (Contenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vc $8.4 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. sate, $3.40 

—. S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon), 2 


$4. 
LESSING’ S$ LAOKOON. Translated, 
LESSING’S DR ogi WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. vo 
MOL a DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 

ee amet A aves. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
SPINOZA? S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2vols, $4. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 82. 





*,* The above sent wpon receipt of advertised price. 
full lists of all Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, 


choice and rare books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


if desired, to those interested. 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
New catalogue of 
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Theological Works. 


Dogmatic Theology. 


By WILLIAM G. 'T. Sitepp, D.D., Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology in Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. *2 vols., Svo, $7.00. 


** No intelleetual pursuit in the whole history of 
this country has had the benetit of so well-reasoned 
and well-fortitived a@ presentation as aur American 
Calvinism in Dr. Shedd’s volumes .?’— Boston Beu- 
con, 

“One of the few vreat books of the past vear. 
It isscholariy, profound, devout, thorcugh.’’ 
The Evaiminer. 

‘An intellectual achievement of the first or- 
der. It holds an almost unique, not to say soli- 
tary, _ position in the entire history of this coun- 
try.”’— Boston Beacon. 

“The work is the clearest and most exhaustive 
statement of ‘dogmatic theology’ that has yet 
been made. "'—Philadeiphia Times. 

**Pervaded by the great thoughts of the mas- 
ter minds of ali the ages.’—N. Y. Chserver. 


VOLUME VI OF DR. SCHAFF’S GREAT 
WORK: 
History of the 
Church. 


The German Reformation, By 
D.D. Svo, illustrated, $4.00, 


Christian 


Philip SehatY, 


“The work stands alone in its rare combination 
ofthe depthand zeal of German learning, and the 
livelier and more popular presentinent of a fluent 
and forceful English. It is a complete erhibit, xin- 
gularly dispassionate, fortified at every point with 
a plethora of references and exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy of each branchof the manifold theme.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


** Beyond doubt the best narrative in English 
of the period which it covers.’’—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 

“We know of no work upon the general sub- 
ject which approaches in valuc this of Dr. 
Schaff.’’—Chicago Standard. 

“I Itisa grand piece of work, worthy its place 
in the greater whole, of which we look forwi urd 
to the completion with anticipation heighte ne ea 
by the splendor of the partial achieve ment. 
Boston Watchman. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 


Kternal Atonement. 
By the late Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.50 


‘**The whole book is a storehouse of gems.*’— 
The Observer, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


What is the Bible? 
By George T. Ladd, D.D. 
“Any intelligent reader of the English Bible 


can appreciate this book from beginning to end.’ 
—Old Testament Student. 


Iino, $2.00, 


** For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


PUBLISHERS, 


S SONS, 


NEW YORK, 
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The Week. 


Tut deadlock between Mr. Weaver of 
Jowa and the people of the United States did 
not reach a conclusion until Saturday, when 
it was brought to an end by a bargain or 
‘‘compromise.” Mr. Weaver got—so he tells 


the newspapers—a!ll be wanted, but the 
people of the United States did not 
get back the twelfth part of the se- 
cond session of the Fifticth Congress, 
which had been wasted and thrown 
away. All that Mr. Weaver conceded was 


that if he could get what he wanted he would 
get out of the way, and leave to the people of 
the United States what might remain of the 
It is idle, however, to quarrel with 
Mr. Weaver, unprincipled and audacious 
though it be for a legislator to sacrifice the 
general welfare for his particular measure; 
for so long as the people of the United States 
tolerate a system which is a hot-bed for 
“deadlocks” and ‘‘one-man power,” they 
must expect such results. This particular 
deadlock was but another product of ** the 
short session.” 


session. 


If there were no impending 


cataclysm absolutely certain to bring the 
present House of Representatives to an 
end on the fourth day of March—if the 
IIouse, like the Senate, could continue or 


yanized and tn session until its legislative busi 
ness should be finished—Mr. Weaver never 
would have thought of his deadlock. Its efti- 
cacy lay in the fact that he was able to de- 
stroy one of the twelve working weeks of the 
short session of Congress. What is wanted 
isnot an indignation meeting over Mr. Wea- 
ver, or a revision of the often-revised rules 
of the House, but a legislative system which 
will not be irremediably knocked to 
pieces on every alternate fourth of March. 
The reformation of the House of Representa- 
tives has been a frequent subject of con 
sideration in these columns, and, if our read- 
ers will turn back to the editorial in No.1171, 
they will sce that the present illustration is 
but a new phase of the inherent evil. 


The clause in the Senate Tariff Bill which 
imposed a duty on fish if frozen or packed in 
ice, the same being now free, was a sectiona! 
measure of a very contemptible sort. It pro- 
posed to favor the people within easy distance 
of the Canadian border, at the expense of 
all the rest of the country. Senator Plumb 
was right in objecting to this discrimina- 
tion, but his opposition resulted only in get 
ting all fresh fish, frozen and unfrozen, put on 
the dutiable list at one-half cent per pound, 
The clause in question throws much light 
on the meaning which the Republican party 
gives to the phrase ‘‘ revision of the tariff,” 
Years ago, when the party was in easy pos- 
session of all branches of the Government, 
and there was no Treasury surplus menacing 
the business interests of the country, it put 
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all fresh fish on the free list. At that time 
frozen fish and fish packed in ice was 8 com 
mon article of commerce in the chief markets 
of the country, but no distinction was made 
law frozen and 
Now, with a Treasury surplus on hand, and 
with a mouthful of promises to revise the 
tariff, we find the party going back to ways 


in the between unfrozen 


and practices once discarded in order to add 
a new tax on the many for the benetit of th 
few. 


The sugar-bounty amendment to the Sen 
ate Tariff bill has some noteworthy features, 
apart from its general character as the intro 
duction of a new Governmental policy of very 


} 


grave import. It proposes that the bounty 


of one cent per pound shall be paid for the 
production of sugar from cane, beet, 


chum, under 


or sor 
be 
Internal 


such regulations as may pre 
scribed by the Commissioner of 
fevenue. Nothing could be easier on paper 
Nothir ur 
can be more difficult in practice than the pay 

ment of bounties on any one variety of sugar 
without the risk of frauds on the Govern 

ment. Twenty-five pages of the Revised 
Statutes are filled with Draconian 
to prevent frauds on the revenue by distil 


than this mode of paying bounties. 


le gislation 
lers 





This mass of legi 
too minute and 
plish its end. 


and rectitiers. 


horn? 
) 


lis none 


none too severe to accom 
It has been worked out by the 
. In 
part of 
Congress, enormous frauds have been per- 
petrated at times, and great scandals have 


been exposed in the courts of justic 


experience of a quarter ofa 


spite of all this carefulness on th 


century, 


it is deemed sufficient by the Senate Fir 





Committee, in dealing with a still 


plicated matter, to refer the whole subject to 


the wisdom of the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. Sugar from cane, sugar from 
beets, sugar from sorghum are all pro 


duced by different means ; they 
different de grees of excellence. Tl 
of bounties on each requires ditte 
chinery. What is 
tion foreign into the 
from which the bounty is fed 


to prevent 
of sugar manger 





prevent the payment of bounty for g 
Some kind of machinery, of course. 


what machinery ? 


beforehand ? Perhaps it was believed by 
the Committee that the bill we 1 not pass 


and therefore it would be best not to waste 


is 3falost irsaud 


time in providing safeguar 








It was a deft use of words to provide that 
the bounty shall be paid out of the duties 
on imported sugar. This carries the sugges 
tion that the mon le publ asury is 
of different kinds, viz., o1 derived 
from taxes on the people, another 
kind derived from duties on sugar. During 
the war and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, it was customary and necessary 
for Congress to make distinctions between 
money received from customs and money r 
ceived from the internal revenue, because 
the one was payable in cold and the other in 





greenbacks. No distinetic 


made between two kinds of gold revenue 
Imagine the Secretary of the Treasury keer 
ing a separate strong box under this bill to 


hold the receipts from sugar duties, so tha 


he might not make vy mistak y 
paying the sugar bounties out of any 
other description of funds Anoth 
provision of very questionable character is 
that the bounty shall be paid Ll April 1 
1S This is an atten pt 1 ! $ 
future Congresses for a period of  ¢ 
years, and would of course be unay 
any Congress In that period sh tre 
bounty law or refuse to ke i 
tion to pay the bounty Altogether the s 
amendment is a Par ras . of 
ills, and we fancy that its supporters 
troubled by it than its 
rt N ti il \W (, ‘4 “7 \ 
! is il ria t i ‘ 
Me Asea ( i W ius i 
purpose of ¢ gy} 1: s ‘ 
ire provided tk e, 
conferring witl \W ‘ 
deemed sdvisa l t W eV 
seck is set fort res : 
\ that a = WwW “ { 
Ww irsted Ng ods sh ill 1 i 
tained so as to s t \ 
ca arket i S - i 
sixt ™m LODS 4 i} } salut V4 4 
ing except W the Ass ‘ s 
and at such prices as they n, is 
mn kely to be granted \ { 
reason, if no other, t s ‘ 
wo rowers, if com v t 
Que out f he powe l } 
facturers to do their 4} furnisl 
g the supply | rel t f 
P a ul e Cl i I i ud 
furnish bricks without straw, was more 
inreasonsa i ce ¢ ana th d 
Wx ] G Ww > Ass bia i Thu i 
fucturers shall supply tl American mat 
ket with all the woollen ni needed 
oder the severest restrictions as to raw 
iat i Wi r wii 45,000 000 
worth of w g Ss Vt vy because th 
American manufacturers cannot get their 
Wor ras good terms as the foreigner gets 
his ; vet w ire admonished that in order 
Oj UC bhi i gf sW «t 1, we ough 
to make lf si read cuit to get Wool 
The absurdity of this demand of the al 
leced Wool-Growers’ Association is matched 
by its impudence For years they have 
been strutting before Congress as a erent 
political power, pretending that they could 


make and uomake parties, and have actually 
inspire d terror among both Democrats and 


Re public ans: but when a crucial test came 


last November, their political importance 
collapsed in the most signal manner. In the 
three great wool-growing States, Ohio, 


Texas, and California, they lost 
the very issue that they haye invited 


votes heavily 


on 
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Free wool was the first and foremost question 
of the Presidential contest. It was pot a ques- 
tion of asmall reduction, like that in the tariff 
of 1883, but of total abolition; and these bullies 
of the political field, who have been threat- 
ening for a whole generation that if their 
slice of tariff plunder was lessened, nobody 
else should have any, were beaten igno- 
miniously on their own ground and in 
their own territory. The alleged Association 
is, forall political purposes, a myth, a jack-o’- 
lantern, ascarecrow. It consistsof a handful 
of persons who sign themselves ‘‘ Presidents” 
and ‘‘ Secretaries,” and who go about here and 
there, pretending to represent other people 
who care nothing about them or what they 
do, so long as they pay their own board and 
room-rent, or get the manufacturers to pay 
it for them. 





If the present weather continues much 
longer, there will be a serious deficiency in 
the ice crop, and the result will be that 
the country next summer will be deluged 
with foreign ice. It would seem, there- 
fore, as if the native icemen were entitled 
to protection for the little ice they will 
have on hand, so as to maintain those 
high prices which are the greatest blessing 
a community can have. The cheapness of 
ice for many years past has been a de- 
plorable feature in our industry, but it 
has been impossible for Congress to pre- 
vent it by legislative restrictions on produc- 
tion. It would have been easy enough, 
of course, to forbid unlicense® frost, but 
it would have come just the same in the, 
remoter regions. The result has been that 
for several years there has been little or 
no profit in the ice business. The prices 
have been extremely low, and the dealers 
have only been protected from foreign 
competition by freight and insurance. 
Under these circumstances, the condition 
of the icemen has been pitiable, and they 
have had the extreme mortification of ped- 
dling ice at prices which put it within 
everybody's reach. This winter, unless there 
should be a speedy change in the weather, 
they will enjoy the benefits of a great scarci- 
ty, which surely nobody will begrudge them. 
Even the sick and the poor will, for the poor 
ice-dealers’ sake, rejoice at the thought 
that ice at last is going to be beyond 
their means. But if the Canadians and 
Nova Scotians are allowed to bring ice here 
free of duty, as at present, of course these 
pleasing dreams will not be realized. Low 
prices, with all their attendant horrors, will 
prevail. Many icemen’s wages will be cut 
down, and some drivers of ice-carts will have 
to drive soda-water and root-becr carts instead. 
We therefore respectfully suggest that a duty 
of one cent per pound be placed on all foreign 
ice imported in American bottoms, and two 
cents a pound on all imported in foreign bot- 
toms, the latter to be required in addition 
to prove the presence of a lighted stove in 
the hold during the entire voyage. 





Judge Barrett's decision in the case of the 
People vs. the North River Sugar Refining 
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Company is the first important deliverance 
of the courts against Trusts in any part of 
the country. The gist of the decision is, that 
when a corporation abdicates its charter 
powers, or turns them over to be exercised 
by third parties, it commits suicide. This is 
in pursuance of the general principle of the 
law of corporations that the act of incorpo- 
ration is to be construed strictly, and that 
powers not granted expressly, or by necessa- 
ry implication, cannot be exercised. The 
decision does not invalidate Trusts in gene- 
ral, but it breaks up their continuity. The 
property remains unaffected by the decision. 
The parties composing the Trust can buy it in 
and keep it together, and carry on business to 
all intents and purposes as before ; but their 
relations inter se are very seriously disturbed. 
Their position becomes somewhat analogous 
to that of the railroads under the anti-pool- 
ing clause of the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
They are deprived of a means, which they 
deemed essential to their purposes, for hold- 
ing themselves together. They are no longer 
endowed with perpetuity, and therefore the 
individual members are put upon their vigi- 
lance to protect and secure their private inte- 
rests. Having compared the opinion of the 
Court with the very able argument on the 
other side by Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, in 
the Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, we are constrained to say that Judge 
Barrett's reasoning seems to us to be the 
better of the two. We may add that it is, in 
our judgment, more conformable to public 
interests and more in harmony with public 
opinion. The latter is an element which 
lawyers most commonly cast out of the 
reckoning, but it is of all elements the con- 
trolling one in the long run, as it ought to 
be. 


Mr. Fairchild’s reason for removing Mr. 
McMullen from the Appraisership is ‘‘his 
general belief that, either through age or 
some other cause, he [McMullen] could not 
properly judge of the qualifications of his 
subordinates, or supervise their work.” 
A belief of this sort by an ap- 
pointing officer can hardly be criticised 
or found fault with by any outsider; 
but any bystander can safely say that a man 
of seventy-two years, who has thirty-six 
years of faithful service behind him, deserves, 
even if he has become incompetent, to have 
reasonable notice given him, and to have his 
retirement from the service soothed by a little 
kindly explanation. If a servant of as long 
standing as Mr. McMullen were got rid of 
in this peremptory way by a_ private 
employer, the latter would be visited 
with the severest kind of social reprobation. 
Why the laws of social morality are not con- 
sidered applicable tothe relations of the Gov- 
ernment to its subordinate officers is one of 
the greatest mysteries of politics, and it is 
deepened when we see as kindly and upright 
a man as Mr. Fairchild ‘‘ decapitating ” with 
somuch ruthlessnessof manner. One’s won- 
der is increased by the fact, tuo, that if great 
reforms are needed in the Appraiser’s office, 
Mr. Fairchild should have left himself only 
six weeks for their accomplishment, and that 











he should seriously expect that anybody 
whom he puts in Mr. McMullen’s place will 
be retained by the incoming Administration. 
Surely, the cause of reform would suffer no 
grave discredit, and the public Treasury no 
perceptible loss, if Mr. McMullen were 
allowed to stay in office till March 4, and if 
Gen. Harrison were allowed to pass on his de- 
fects. We make this remark with the less 
hesitation because we see no sign of any de- 
sire to get rid either of Surveyor Beattie or 
Deputy Collector Davis, both of whom, in 
the general belief of this community, have 
been prevented ‘‘by age or some other 
aause ’’—most probably the latter—for four 
long years from serving the Government 
faithfully or reflecting any credit on the Ad- 
ministration. It is rather late to dismiss 
them, we admit; but to save the public even 
six weeks of them would be a patriot’s work. 
Their prompt decapitation by Gen. Harrison 
will be some compensation to those who are 
sorry, as we are, that such an honorable 
career as Mr. McMullen’s should end in such 
a way. Thirty-six years of honest service for 
poor pay and without promotion has a great 
deal of real glory in it. 





Mr. Schurz’s speech before the Common- 
wealth Club on Saturday evening is the most 
important political discussion since the Pre- 
sidential election. Of course, there will be 
differences of opinion as to the causes of Mr. 
Cleveland’s defeat. Mr. Schurz thinks that 
the Democrats gained more than they lost by 
the tariff issue, and that if the educational 
campaign had begun two years earlier the re- 
sult would have been very different. But, 
however people may disagree as to the vera 
causa of the election of Gen. Harrison, scarce- 
ly anybody will differ from Mr. Schurz in the 
conviction so pointedly expressed by him, 
that the first duty of all good citizens is to 
put a stop to bribery in elections, and to 
take up this work by a candid admission 
that the evil is not confined to one party 
alone, but has penetrated both to a danger- 
ous and alarming extent. 





Mr. John Wanamaker denies distinctly to 
a reporter that he has destroyed any ac- 
counts of the Business Men’s Advisory Com- 
mittee of which he was Chairman, and which 
raised money for the National and Quay’s 
Committee. He says he has all the books 
and accounts of his Committee, and has 
done nothing in connection with it which he 
is ashamed of or regrets. His partner, Mr. 
Ogden, added that while he could not trace 
the money paid over to Quay, the Advisory 
Committee ‘‘knew ina general way for what 
purposes the money was expended,” and 
Mr. Wanamaker would not countenance a 
misappropriation. The Quay Committee on 
their part say they have only burned the cor- 
respondence relating to appointment to office, 
but have preserved the ‘‘ valuable” docu- 
ments. We made the statement that they had 
burned everything, on the faith of a descrip- 
tion in the daily papers of what took place at 
the headquarters after the election. What Mr, 
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Quay considers “ valuable” papers, of course 
we do not know. That Mr. Wanamaker 
had kept the accounts of his receipts we 
never doubted, because they are of no par- 
ticular importance. It is the expenditures 
in a campaign which interest the public, 
and which ought to be made public, and for 
which we now ask, but which 
expectation of seeing. 


we have no 


Mr. Saxton has made some changes in the 
Ballot-Reform bill which was introduced in 
both Houses at Albany last week, but they 
are mainly in the provisions in regard 
to the publication of the official ballots 
in the newspapers prior to election, and in 
regard to the preparation of those ballots by 
the officials in charge of printing them, and 
are in all cases in the interest of wider pub- 
licity and more complete freedom of the 
exercise of individual choice on the part of 


the voter. In every way they strengthen 
the bill. The provision in regard to 
the marking of the ballots stands un- 
changed—namely, that ‘‘ before  deliver- 


ing any ballot to an elector the said two in- 
spectors shall write their names or initials 
upon the back of the ballot, immediately 
under the printed endorsement.” This me- 
thod has been adopted by the advocates of 
the bill after a most careful and exhaustive 
consideration of all the methods proposed. 
It is less expensive than an official stamp, 
which would have to be changed at every elec- 
tion in order to prevent forgery. The fear 
that in signing his initials an inspector might 
put ona distinguishing mark which would en- 
able him to identify a ballot in the counting, 
and thus defeat secrecy of the ballot, has no 
perceptible foundation. Initials have been 
used in Australia and Canada for years, and 
nothing of this kind has ever happened or 
has even been tried. 





It is evident from the tone of Gov. Hovey’s 
message to the Indiana Legislature that the 
Republicans of that State, like the Blaine 
Republicans of Maine, are not at all eager for 
ballot-reform legislation. Hovey is 
very careful not tosay a word in favor of that 
kind of electoral reform, but confines him 
self mainly to recommending the old and 
futile remedies for abolishing bribery in elec- 
tions by fixing fines and penalties. His 
attitude towards the subject is not of much 
consequence, however, the Democrats 
have a majority in both houses of the Legis 
lature, and in Indiana a majority vote is suf 
ficient to override a veto. In Maine the op 
position of the Blaine faction grows more 
open daily. The redoubtable ‘‘ Joe” Man- 


Gov. 


as 





ley himself is at the head of it, and a plan | 


has been arranged, it is said, to crush the 
movement before it gets much further. The 
bill providing for the reform will be al 
lowed to get into Committee, but will 


probably never get before the Legislature in | 


any other shape than as a minority report 
This combination of opponents to ballot re- 


form—Gov. Hill, Tammany Hall, and the | 
Sun in New York, the Blaine Republicans in | 


Maine, and the Dudley Republicans in In 
diana—is most It shows more 


instructive. 
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plainly than columns of arguments that 
proposed reform is all that 
claim it to be, since the most 


the 


its advocates 


rascally intlu 
ences in the politics of all parties hasten to 
unite against it as their most deadly foe 


The doctrine of evolution, or the ‘ pre- 
servation of profitable variations,” has a new 
illustration in the discovery made by Mr. C 
A. Alexander of Wilkes Co., Georgia, some 
four years ago in his cotton-field. He found 
one stalk of the plant which was different 
from the the formation of the leaf 
Instead of a solid leaf four 


inches wide, and therefore casting a conside 


rest in 


having about 


rable shadow over the plant and furnish 


ing a good, broad surface for cater 
pillars to spin their cocoons on, this 
plant had a leaf divided into several parti 
tions or fingers. Mr. Alexander saved the 


seed of this stalk, and planting it found that 
it reproduced the same 
parent, 


kind of leaf as 
years in succession, and found the new leaf 
reproduced in every case. He found, also, 
that the new plants were more thrifty than 
the old 


were less liable to mildew, and, 


Receiving more sunlight, the bolls 
offering le 


ks of 


Ss 
surface, they were less liable to the 
the caterpillar. The Aiicnedia! C7 

leading article on thisdiscovery, which it lov 


atta 


} 
AS 


upon as having probably a high economical 


value. Probably the evolutionists will make 
much of it also, and tell us how, in the 
natural course of things, even without the 


intervention of man, the five-tingered cottou 


plant, having once secured lodgment on the 


the old 
variety, being better armed and equipped in 
the struggle for existence 


earth, would inevitably supersed: 


If anybody asks 
how the variation came about 


, the question 


cannot be answered. 











Mr. Chamberlain's an: me n his 
speech at Birmingham, that ‘*he will live 
and die a Commoner,” that is, will 1 ( 
cept a title from the Tories, is doubtless in 
tended to t the ipprebension ¢ ated 
in the minds of those Radicals who s 
cling to him by the great change which 
has come over him regarding | lon 
society. Up to 1886 he was much re 
viled and despised by Conservatives as a 
vulgar radical and d rogue, Was 
never seen In what were called he bes 
circles He was then preaching U three 
acres-and-a-cow” gospel, and proposing 
tax accumulated wealth as ‘* rans i 5 
the rich the poor iH pai i back this odium 
in kind by deriding the pretensions of 
London society, and ing that the 
charms of Birmingham and er provincia 
society were as creat or gre r. As soon as 
he turned on Gladstone, however, it became 
‘the thing” in London to take Chamber 


lainup. The duchesses and countesses went 


for him with a will, and captured him almost 
without a struggle, and he was soon within 
the charmed circle, and seemed to enjoy 
it immensely, to the dismay of many of his old 
co-laborers It wou appear that they have 

itely beg fear he m t even disappe iT 
into the House of Lords, and become a “ K 


| 
j 


the | 
He repeated the experiment four | 


has a | 





G.,” like Disraeli 


He will p bly stay 
where he is, however, and see wha k is 
in store for him when the Grand Old M 
dies 

Mr. Gladstone has t! st ' 
the \ h ¢ areview of O'%¢ 
nell’s Letters, of which we had 
week It ¢ mntainss . - i - 
the difficulties wl Or } 
tend with i the ( 
n addition to that which w 
from Richard Cobdet Cot . 
one of his letters tha iy't 
always treated him wi f \ 
tion,” he never shook hands w } 
faced his smile wi ta f < 
curitv ; and as for trus ! 
lic est where Ss s S.A 
mts erfere he w < , 
of i! i nee wit! i Asha t = 
he remained silent Irish affairs 
years in the House ( < ‘ 
he disliked OConr s SA i . 
And vet O'( e] pros the « Ws 
1815, and steadilw s Col 
crusade‘aguinst ther from t! 
ent tl H se ( : Mr ¢ 
sf t w lit . \ 
mpressed his first se ‘ 
fe v the wav or s 
wit, his s < s us 
CAUSE if ‘ ys 
VAS < f } | 8 ‘ 
he 1] ’ l i nk of Hi 
fought f iw ref : sty ‘ a 
the secret bal . rw! ve 
tend withi: < 
hi h iy ess { 
Nevert! eless Mr (y.acds ( tesses that 
] share he pre S against hin 
which were established by convict 
ti b by and « ation Al 
though he neve wl in the House by 
he sort of attacks which the voung Torv me 
ers y¥ makeon Mr. Gladst himself, the 
English | ce against O'Connell and his 
fi wers hat is t Cat] Iris! is «xX 
pressed by Cobden, he ascribes to the 
ha eu wh ch i s ire ipt t« fee 
towards those whon hev have injured 
B W } its source is as respect 
atl r stor s this It is rather 
he dislike which 1 feel to people of 
a ferent tel rament erent manners 
at reiigio an traditions, which the re 
served Teel t he demonstrative , the refined 
t the « irse, the silent to the Noisy We 
have e doubt that if Cobden or Gold 
win Smith bad to serve a few sessions in the 


New York Legislature, their hatred of a large 
art of the Asse mildly be as bitter 
Cobden’s of O'Con- 
Gold win 
to 


close to him, in 


P would 
and as implacable as 


nell or Smith's of the Parnellites 
1 f the Irish 


Smith’s hatred of 
g them 


is him 
a reason for keepin 
some place where he can see them and curse 
them every day. More philosophic politi 
think the 


who hate each other, without knowing why, 


cians, however, less 


politicians 


see of each other the better, or, in other words, 
that more or less separation is the best cure 
i 


for int ompatibility 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION’S SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tur work of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has increased in variety as well 
as in volume. It has gradually divided it- 
self into three distinct departments instead of 
one, It was at first supposed that the Com- 
mission would be merely an administrative 
body, exercising a sort of supervisory 
power over the railroads in connection 
with the operations of the Act. But 
the course of events soon made the work of 
the Commission itself approach more nearly 
to a judicial character. It was occupied 
with interpretation rather than with super- 
vision. Cases were presented for decision 
which involved a most careful discussion of 
principles, and where each particular de- 
cision furnished precedents for a hun- 
dred others. So important did the pre- 
paration of these opinions become that 
the Commission had little time for 
its purcly administrative duties. These were 
at first left under the general control of the 
Secretary, but were soon put into the hands 
of a separate and almost independent ofticer 
—Mr. McCain. Some idea of the extent of 
his work may be obtained from the fact that 
no less than 270,000 tariffs have been receiv- 
ed and filed, nor does the number show much 
sign of diminution. They are still coming 
in at the rate of 500 a day, and require a 
force of fourteen inen to attend to them. 
When it came to the collection of railroad 
statistics, a further subdivision was neces- 
sary. The work in its early stages was 
under the gencral supervision of Mr. McCain, 
but it was soon found that he had quite 
enough to occupy him in connection with 
the filing of tariffs and with questions which 
arose in that connection. The result was 
the establishment of two © subordi- 
nate bureaus instead of one; rates and 
transportation being left in Mr. McCain's 
charge, while Prof. Henry C. Adams was 
placed in control of the statistical depart- 
ment. Itis his work which gives the most 
opportunity for discussion in connection 
with the report before us. The statements 
and conclusions of the Commission, how- 
ever interesting and valuable, are already 
familiar, They have, for the most 
part, been outlined in previous decisions 
of particular cases. They have been 
given to the public in the advance 
sheets of a partial report some littie time 
since. The questions with which they chiefly 
deal have been discussed in recent numbers 
of this and other journals, not merely in 
connection with the report itself, but with 
speeches like those of Mr. Adams at the 
Commercial Club or Judge Cooley at the 
more recent merchants’ dinner in Boston. 
On the other hand, the work of the statis- 
tical department has promised to give much 
new material. For railroad statistics in this 
country we have hitherto depended on two 
sets of publications—the United States Cen- 
sus of 1880 and the successive volumes of 
Poor’s Manual. Each is, to a certain extent, 
unsatisfactory. The Census was wonderful- 
ly well planned and executed ; but it could 
not, in the nature of things, meet all demands, 
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In the first place, it was largely occupied with 
the descriptive and physical characteristics of 
railroads rather than with their economical 
and financial condition. What was done 
under the latter head was good as far as it 
went, but it formed only a small fraction of 
the whole. More than that, it soon became 
antiquated. The conditions of railroad 
economy change so rapidly from year 
to year that what was true in 1880 
is largely changed in 1889. The facts 
were somewhat old when the transportation 
volume of the census was published. Be- 
fore we can hope for the issue of the corre- 
sponding volume of the next census, many of 
them will become quite useless. An annual 
issue is necessary to meet our requirements 
in this respect. To a certain extent Poor’s 
Manual has filled this want. Considering 
the difficulties involved in any gene- 
ral collection of American — railroad 
statistics, its publishers deserve great 
credit; but it was quite out of 
their power to accomplish all that was 
desirable. Different railroads made their re- 
turns on such different systems that any- 
thing like a classification of operating ex- 
penses was out of the question. There is no 
way of telling how much the railroads of 
the country as a whole charge to transporta- 
tion account, how much to equipment, or 
how much to maintenance of way. Even 
the classification of the different sources of 
income or the different items in the general 
balance sheet is subject to great difficulty 
and more or less inevitable error. 

A Government office, with the power not 
merely to collect statistics, but to prescribe 
forms of annual reports, has had a great op- 
portunity. It remains to be seen how well 
that opportunity will be used. The present 
report is in some respects a disappointment. 
Prof. Adams was handicapped from the cut- 
set by the fact that the schedule of questions 
in the prescribed form of annual re- 
port had been pretty much determined 
before he came into office. He obviously 
thinks, though he does not directly say so, 
that some of them might have been modified 
to advantage. The persons who prepared 
the blanks do not appear to have had any 
conception of the magnitude of the work 
which they were undertaking. They im- 
posed a task upon the railroads which must 
cost them hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in preparing the origina! returns, and which 
it will involve great labor and expenditure 
to digest properly. Not contenting them- 
selves with a few of the more important 
matters on the lines indicated by the act of 
Congress, to which subsequent inquiries 
could be added from year to year, as the 
necessity was felt for them, the Commission 
has sought to obtain statistics more complete 
and more detailed than those of any other 
country in the world, plus a vast amount of 
past history which is often obscure and 
sometimes absolutely unknown to any one 
living. It is no wonder that the Com- 
mission and the railroads were both, 
to a certain extent, swamped with the 
work thus laid out. Although the blanks 
were issued in their tinal form more than six 
months ago, it has been impossible to obtain 
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returns available for tabulation from more 
than about 120,000 miles of railroad, nor 
have the results from these been put in shape 
to be printed. The statistician faces his work 
courageously, but he has not been able to 
push it forward rapidly. 

A more serious criticism is that the few 
results given us are very far from being cor- 
rect. Only one table has been published 
which purports to give complete returns. It 
is that of railway mileage by States and 
Territories. A summary of this is given 
with the proportion of each State to the 
total mileage of the country, as Well as that 
to each square mile of territory. The 
report describes these figures as show- 
ing ‘‘the length of line existing in 
each of the States and Territories on June 
30, 1888.” How dothe figures compare with 
actual facts ? Idaho is given as having only 
6315 miles of railroad ; in point of fact, it 
had about 850. Towais credited with 3,497 
miles ; in point of fact, it had at least 8,300 
miles. On the other hand, Illinois is credited 
with 16,172 miles, or more than 1014 per cent. 
of the total mileage of the United States ; 
while the proportion of railroads in Ilinois to 
each square mile of territory is made out to 
be nearly as great as that of Massachusetts, 
and far larger than that of any other State. 
But in point of fact, the railroad mileage of 
Illinois was but hardly 10,000 miles, and 
there were several other States besides Mas- 
sachusetts which were better supplied with 
railroads in proportion to their territorial ex- 
tent. Other errors somewhat less marked 
in amount appear throughout the whole 
table. 

What is the explanation of this? In the 
absence of details, it is impossible to be per- 
fectly sure. But the figures correspond 
closely to the mileage owned by companies 
organized in the several States, and it is fair 
to presume that the table has been made out 
on this basis. The location of the office 
making the report rather than that of the 
railroad itself has been made the standard. 
For instance,the lines which centre in Chicago 
and run across the State of lowa have been 
eredited to Hlinois, and have been made the 
means of adding several thousand miles to 
the latter State at the expense of the former. 
Of course, if the results are made up in this 
way, no special interest attaches to the relu- 
tion between mileage and area. It be- 
comes a mere accident of finance or 
corporation law where the mileage is credited. 
The whole series of calculations is rendered 
useless. It is a mere chance that many of 
them come out so nearly right as they do. 
IXansas, for instance, loses the mileage of 
companies organized further East, but gains 
that of the Atchison Line in the Southwest; 
that the two so nearly balance is a mere acci- 
dent. 

The fact that so serious a mistake has been 
made in the only complete results which are 
given us isaclear indication that the oflice 
is overworked. Ifmatters cannot be digest- 
ed more carefully or successfully than this, 
it seems unfortunate that the attempt should 
be made to accomplish so much. A few 
questions carefully answered and well tabu- 
lated are worth a great deal more than an 
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imperfect presentation of a vast number of 
details. We have no desire to criticise too 
severely the work of the statistician, sur 
rounded as he is by difficulties; but the 
results before us furnish a reason for reducing 
rather than for increasing the amount to be 
thrown upon shoulders. We 
that it is far sounder policy to begin by get- 
ting a few things correctly, and then to in 
crease the scope of the work from time to 
time, than to tabulate a great many things 


his believe 


carelessly, and trust to a gradual attainment 
of higher standards of accuracy. 


THE RAILROAD AGREEMENT. 


Tur provisional agreement of the presi 
dents of the railroads southwest of Chicago, 
Mr. Morgan's 
house on Thursday, is the most important 


adopted at the mecting at 


event in business since the passage of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. It is the first 
rational attempt at self-help since the short 
haul and anti-pooling clauses of that Act 
abolished the old methods of No 
self-help was possible so long as 
anybody looked to for 

Those who fancied themselves strong and 
who 


traffic. 
such 
Congress relief. 


those knew themselves to be weak 
equally felt constrained to carry on a ruin- 
war until the 


mission, or the people, or the gods should 


ous either Commerce Com- 


be moved by pity to do something for them. 
When all hope of external aid had disap 
peared, and when self-help was the only 
alternative to bankruptcy, they began to 
ask seriously whether they might not find a 
refuge in the principles of honor among 
gentlemen and responsibility to their share 
holders, Probably the quest would have 
been unavailing had not the banking-houses 
taken the initiative. The latter, representing 
the investing public, and holding the means 
for building pre 
vent, or at all events to restrain, the building 


1 


new lines, and able to 
of such lines, were, of course, a very impor 
tant part of the railroad machinery of the 
country, There was no leaving them out. 
Even if the initiative had come from the 
railroad men themselves, it would have been 
necessary to call in’ the When 
the latter took the first ste Pp, and said, ‘‘ We 
will coéperate to save the investments already 
made, even if we have to forego some future 
profits,” 
moved. 


bankers. 


one formidable difficulty was re- 
It may or may not be true that the 
bankers went further, and resolved in the 
last extremity to appeal to the shareholders 
against the warring presidents. What wi 
know is, that they did take the first step, and 
that the agreement to 
transact business on the principle of live and 
let live, to which honor and responsibility 


result has been an 





are the indispensable adjuncts. 










The agreement provisionally made seems | 


to be sufficient for the time being. But the 
public have seen agreements so often shat- 
tered within a few weeks or months of the 
signing, that they will doubt the efficacy of 
this one, Time alone can restore confidence 
in railroad investments after the many and se- 
rious disappointments that have been met 
with during the past five years, IHlas the 
present agreement, if it shal 
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of 


presidents 
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companies concerned, the elements 





permanency? Can any compact of railroad 
and bankers take the place of 
that control which must in the long run go 
with ownership ? Can any new understand 
ing resist the powerful shocks that have 
shattered the old ones, unless the sharehold 
ers take the same intelligent interest in th 
their railroad) property 


their 


management of 


that they do in professions, their 
shops, their ordinary means of livelihood * 
The and de 


pute the directors or managers to administer 


stockholders own the railroad, 


it as their trustees. But the rapid and 
enormous growth of the railroad system has 
left the stockholders far inthe rear. The 
decisive feature of ownership, the right 
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rates, raj id increase in the va 

and rapid growth in general t 

| nufactures As railroads increased 

i bers, it was found that this sensitiveness 
the law of competition tended to 
them to extremes, to wars of ext 
tion ending in consolidation; and as pres 
OoWhers, as a Tu ( i Ww“ \ > 
their property for the sake of for 
neighbors into ba } vy, ey t 

| est and best-located rie i i t 


| 


j 


likely to survive a Contes 


willing to each , 

neighbors in agree ipon rates 
But experience det 

railroad devel pet t thata t ‘ 

to maintain Tates ¢ 








to elect directors, has been dwarfed till it is | was not ditt : : . 
scarcely a reality. Control once secured, the | cion of eax ! 
party in power, or asmall clique within the | and th sarily \ 
party, ustially manages to prolong its con- | and with a y , 
trol until office becomes a personal or family | Which had been largely pa 
perquisite. They ask officially for proxies, | be kept for the next day 
and proxies are indifferently sent to them. In | was wis sell 1 I 
difference on the part of stockholders has been | tunity, even if only as \ 
so common that even their existing powers in | expense could I l 
this respect are scarcely exercised, while the | then was to 1 a Way 
attempts to improve them by new legislation | fidence of managers 
are few and far between. There are good | other nd this was s \ 
statutes, here and there, as, for instance, in | com] ‘ by ) ( 
favor of minority representation or against | Cles ‘ s 
the official request for proxies; but in most | trailie, of 
cases the annual meeting is a mere form, in | agre . : 
which the candidates and the electors seem | This | 
alike predestined. The present crisis throws | far from was 
a vivid light on this practical apathy; for | tet : W gt "\ 
the new agreement can produce lasting good ; Congress ~ 
only if it leads the way to a fresh and habit uw pract y 
ual exercise of intelligent ownership f combinat 
The response of London to the above Shortiy befor , 
action is by no means effusive. It is tinged | several new . - 
with the bitter memories of past agreements | dertaken wes ( W 
which have been made only to be violated | the Inter-st , s reas : 
ind to be followed by secret rate-cutting and s at these new = r 
more savage wars. We have been at pains equalities i cth and « ‘ wou 
obtain the opinions of one of the most conse have 1 ’ lcs I od 
vative railroad men in the country on the nes. There we divide the bus 
underlying difficulties of the situation west | ness; and t would hav en pretty rad 
of Chicago, for the purpose of learning ; cal differences of opit it percenta 
Whether these diiticulties are curable t the | sand er matters, so that 
not. We give them as nearly as possible | more tha xely s ft juestions ¢ 
in his own words In the first place gup W t have been s 1 without 
r competit is peculiar in this, that | contests and 1 ed rates. Dut the Inter 
entage of the total expense which is | State Law creatly a it ( irras 
practically tixed, and goes whether much ts of situath 
business or little is transacted, is larger i bith is to ma 1 rates by m 
it is in trade generally. Another peculiar acreements, even among roads which at 
ty is, that the service which is seld is a | about ¢ point of distance, equipment, 
mmiodity that cannot be stored away and | and terminals, the difficulty is much greater 
kept for a better mark Practically, all of | when inferior roads become parties to th 
| he business is now competitive, although it contest for business: and to the agreements 
Was not always so; and if a service is notsold | about rates. It is obvious that an old road, 
| to-day because the price is unsatisfactory, that | with an established business, having pretty 
| which might have been sold today is never | direct lines between commercial centres, can 
sola and yet a large percentage of its cost, | afford to maintain rates and let business go 
that is, the tixned propertion of the expenses, | where it will, provided its competitors will 
| has been incurred and paid by the company. | do the same thing But this is equivalent to 
Thus it happens that there is no other busi- | saying that a new road without an established 
ness which is so to the natural | business, or a road with an indirect or a long 
| law of competition as the business of | line between the same commercial centres, 
transportation by ra Under conditions | cannot afford to sit still and let the busi 
lof fre iom, th ore, the history of | ness take its course, because, at equal 
railroads in this country is a record of | rates business will, under such cireum 
feharp competition, constantly decreasing | stances, go mostly by the older and more 
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direct lines. It is obvious, also, that the 
older and more direct lines cannot afford to 
sit still and permit the new or the indirect 
line to fix its rates materially lower than 
theirs, unless by agreement and with proper 
safeguards, because it would be easy to make 
differences on certain commodities which 
would turn the traffic entirely by the new or 
indirect line. The pools enabled the rail- 
roads to meet this difficulty by compensating 
the lines least able to take care of themselves 
at equal rates. It seems pretty clear, there- 
fore, that, with the number of new roads 
west of Chicago and a law against pools, 
much demoralization was to be expected. 

It is easy to say that the railroads can 
agree upon rates and maintain them if they 
choose, and all be the richer; so it is easy 
to say that, if all the nations of Europe 
would disarm and keep the peace, all would 
be richer. As a matter of fact, however, the 
railroads would not all be the richer if equal 
rates were absolutely maintained, because 
the inferior lines would get very little, if 
any, of the competitive traffic under the cir- 
cumstances. Then, again, the difficulty of 
agreeing upon through-rates, and of keeping 
the agreement, if one is made, even among 
the lines which are equal as competitors for 
the through-traftic, is much increased by the 
long and short-haul restrictions of the law, be- 
cause the road with a considerable intermedi- 
ate business, the rates upon which are affected 
by the through-rates, has a very different in- 
terest in the through-rates from the road 
without such intermediate traffic. So it is 
easy to see that the complications are almost 
endless. Now, no line, new or old, weak or 
strong, is going to give up the ghost withouta 
life-and-death struggle. No agreement, whe- 
ther made by the railroad presidents among 
themselves, or by the presidents and bankers 
together, is worth a rush which does not 
recognize this fact. The law of  self-pre- 
servation will assert itself always and every- 
where. One of two things will happen: either 
the weaker lines must have business enough 
allotted to them by agreement to keep them 
out of the receiver’s hands, or the fight 
must go on until they are worn out, and soid 
to the stronger at half their cost, as the West 
Shore Road was sold to the New York Cen- 
tral. If such an agreement can be made, it 
is obvious that an impartial tribunal must be 
in session to decide what proportion of 
traflic ought to and must suffice for the 
needs of the weaker lines. 

If such an agreement be put in force, and 
maintained for a fixed period, say sixty days, 
there will be time and opportunity to learn 
whether economies can be introduced in 
operation to offset the losses which excessive 
competition has entailed. Here is a hopeful 
field forinquiry. Undoubtedly, there has been 
great waste in the scramble for business. 
While gross earnings have been increasing, 
net earnings have fallen off. Some of the 
increased expenditures, which might have 
been avoided in the beginning, cannot now 
be thrown off, but probably much may be 
curtailed under a supervision in which all 
have confidence. 
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POLICIES, AND NORTH- 


SENATOR SHERMAN is entitled to great credit 
for having exposed the utter absurdity of the 
talk about Gen. Harrison's ‘‘ Southern poli- 
cy,” of which we have heard so much from 
Republican organs the last few weeks. On 
Tuesday, Junuary 8, Mr. Sherman intro- 
duced ‘‘a bill to make and alter regula- 
tions as to the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives in Con- 
gress,” accompanying it with the following 
remarks: 

‘*T desire to state that the bill has been pre- 
pared by a very able gentleman, familiar with 
the election laws of both Northern and South- 
ern States. It is absolutely non-partisan in its 
character. It contains all the provisions, so 
far as | know, that have ever been suggested 
with a view to securing an absolutely fair and 
just election in every part of the United States, 

t is confined to the election of members of Con- 

gress. It is uniform, and modifies the regula- 
tions and laws of the several States so as to em- 
body, I think, as perfect a form of election 
law as can be devised or gathered from the 
election laws of the several States. Many of 
its provisions are rather novel to me, because 
they are founded upon the laws ot the Southern 
States, with which Iam not familiar, and many 
of its provisions are drawn from the laws of 
the Northern States, where they have been 
proven by experience to be necessary. I am 
not at liberty to give the name of the author of 
the proposed law, because it is not material, 
and he does not wish to be mentioned in con- 
nection with it. He lets the measure stand 
upon its own merits. I merely make this state- 
ment to show that lam not entirely responsi- 
ble for the bill, although I believe its merits 
are very marked and deserving of the consi- 
deration of the Senate.” 

The bill in question provides that after 
May 1, 1890, elections for Representatives in 
Congress shall be conducted under the sys- 
tem provided for by the bill, and holds out 
a bribe to the Legislatures of the various 
States to place the choice of Presidential 
electors under the same system by an offer 
to have the expense of the latter election in 
such case paid out of the Federal Treasury. 
This distinction is drawn because the Constitu- 
tion makes the choice of Presidential electors 
a purely State matter, except in the unim- 
portant detail of the time for choosing them 
and the day on which they shall cast their 
votes, which are ieft to Congress; while Con- 
gress isexpressly authorized to make or alter 
regulations as to the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, ‘‘except as to the place of 
choosing Senators.” 

The Sherman scheme atithorizes the Presi- 
dent to appoint in each State five qualified 
voters, to be known as the Board of State 
Canvassers, and in each Congressional dis- 
trict three voters as an Electoral Board. All 
these are to hold office during good behavior 
—in other words, for life—subject,of course, 
to impeachment for misconduct. The Elect- 
oral Board of each Congressional district 
shall appoint a registrar and three judges, 
not all of the same_ political party, 
for each election district or precinct, 
and may increase the number of voting pre- 
cincts whenever in their judgment necessary 
to secure a free and fair ballot. These elec- 
tion ofticers are to hold their offices for six 
years, subject to removal for misconduct. 
These Federal ofticials are to register the 
voters, count the ballots, ‘‘correct irregulari- 
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ties,” and declare whatever result seems to 
them best. 

It will be seen that the Sherman Dill 
would take the entire control of the Con- 
gressional elections in each State out of the 
hands of the people of that State, and place 
itin the hands of men appointed for life by 
the President. While undoubtedly within 
the strict letter of the Constitution, which 
authorizes Congress to make any regulations 
it chooses about Congressional elections, the 
scheme is utterly opposed to the spirit of 
that instrument, to the traditions of our po- 
litical history, and to the proper relations 
between the Federal and State Governments. 
Undoubtedly, if Senator Sherman had pro- 
posed a ‘‘ rigorous” policy like this for appli- 
cation solely to the Southern States, it would 
have been heartily endorsed by the Republi- 
cans as the right sort of a ‘‘Southern policy.”’ 
But Senator Sherman knows, as scarcely any 
Republican editors appear to know, that any 
regulations which Congress may make as to 
the manner of holding Congressional elec- 
tions must be uniform throughout the Union, 
and apply to Maine or California, Massachu- 
setts or Ohio, equally with the South. In 
other words, if you are going to have a 
“rigorous” policy in one part of the coun- 
try, you must have a ‘“‘rigorous” policy in 
all parts. 

It is amusing to observe the indignation 
expressed by Northern Republicans who 
have been demanding that the Federal Gov - 
ernment should ‘‘do something” about elec- 
tions at the South when they find that what- 
ever is done at the South must be done also 
at the North. No sooner was it understood 
that Mr. Sherman’s plan would turn over the 
control of Congressional elections in Northern 
(as well as Southern) States to officials appoint- 
ed in Washington, than Northern Republi- 
cans answered that it would never do. Con- 
gressman Cooper of Ohio, who is a member 
of the House Elections Committee, said that 
he would oppose Federal supervision if it 
tended to Federal control over State elec- 
tions. ‘‘I do not believe,” he added, ‘‘ there 
ought to be any invasion of State rights un- 
less absolutely required. Such a broad as- 
sumption of power as that proposed by Sena- 
tor Sherman’s bill would receive careful con- 
sideration before the Republican members 
of the Elections Committee would agree to 
it.” Congressman Powell of Illinois, an- 
other member of the same Committee, said 
that the Sherman bill does not strike him 
favorably, as ‘‘it is entirely too sweeping.” 
An attempt at Federal control of elec- 
tions, he thinks, would probably excite 
a deal of hostility and fail to accomplish its 
purpose. No matter how strict the law is, 
fair elections, in his opinion, depend largely 
on public sentiment. 

In the same vein is the sharp criticism of 
the Worcester Spy, a Massachusetts Republi- 
can paper of the highest standing, which, 
after some reference to details, says: 


‘*A more serious matter is the fact that Sena- 
tor Sherman’s plan would establish a new and 
distinct system of registration and election in 
every State, entirely independent of and 
separate from the State election system ; 
and this intrusion of an external authori- 
ty, and substitution of a novel and sepa- 
rate election machinery for that which 
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3 is familiar, established by State authori- 
ty, and conducted by local officers, would be 
unwelcome and irritating everywhere, and 
not least in those States and communities 
where elections have always been conducted 
with substantial fairness. The plan _— of 
giving to members of canvassing and elec- 
toral boards a life tenure will scarcely com- 
mend itself to the general judgment. 
As politicians, having personal or party ends 
to serve, they might easily be led into mis- 
conduct which would make their continuance 
in office undesirable, but would not, perhaps, 
be sutlicient to insure their removal by im- 
peachment. Altogether, Mr. Sherman has 
not, by this bill, enhanced his reputation for 
statesmanship.” 


‘““DELPHI IN 


THE MARKET.” 


Suci was the announcement made on Mon- 
day night at a small gathering of gentlemen 
convened by Bishop Potter to hear from 
Prof. Norton of Harvard an appeal for funds 
to complete the purchase. We do not mean 
Delphi, N. Y., or Delphi, Tenn., or Delphi, 
Ind., or Delphi, Mo., but the original Delphi 
in Greece, the seat of the oracle, and the site 
of the most famous temple in the world. 
Ever since Greece settled down in peace 
and quiet, and improved steam communica- 
tion began to bring her within easy reach of 
the Western World, eagerness to excavate her 
soil in search of the remains of her splendid 
antiquity has spread through the leading 
western nations, and there has, of course, 
been more or less competition for excavating 
privileges. The Germans have got Olympia, 
the site of the most famous temple of Jupiter, 
where they have been digging with remark- 
able results; the Greeks themselves are work- 
ingat the Acropolis at Athens,and the English 
and Americans in other places. France, 
Germany, and England have all had schools, 
containing corps of explorers, in Greece for 
some years. The United States have main- 
tained one for the last six years, founded by 
the Archeological Institute, and supported 
thus far by contributions from a number of 
American colleges, most of them ill-able to 
give. 

But of all sites for exploration, none com- 
pares to Delphi, the great shrine of the an- 
cient world, where Apollo prophesied for 
a thousand years, and the Amphyctyonic 
Council sat. The French some years ago 
obtained a refusal of it from the Greek Gov- 
ernment, have had the final 
concession under a commercial treaty which 
has been for some time in negotiation, but 
which the French 


and were to 


Senate has just re 
fused to ratify. This event throws the 
concession once more open to all the 


world, and the Greek Government has offer- 
ed it to the Americans; but it will cost $80,- 
000, as the modern village of Castri, which 
now stands on the ground, will have to be 
bought out and removed. It is to raise this 
sum, if possible, that Prof. Norton, on behalf 
of the Archeological Institute, came here, 
on Bishop Potter's invitation. The opportu- 
nity will not remain open very long. The 
French and Germans will jump at it, and 


in their case the needed money comes 
out of the public treasury, because it 
is an old and settled tradition of theirs 


that the encouragement of art and literature 
and science is one of the leading functions 
of government. So that the work of ex- 
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cavation there done; but the 
glory of it and the direct instruction of it will 
not come to the United States. The railroad 
from Athens comes within a short distance 
of the place. In a year Delphi will cer 
tainly be not more than half a day from 
Athens, and Athens will be in railroad com 
munication with the rest of Europe, so that 
the Castalian spring may 
receive more visitors than it 
ancient days. 


is sure to be 


before 


long 
ever did in 

It, of course, at first sight seems rather 
hard on the rich men of America, who bave 
to do nearly all that is done to found 


and maintain institutions of art and learn 
ing in their own country, that they 
should be called on to furnish — the 


means of delving in the soil of Greece for the 
relics of ancient piety or learning; but, as 


Prof. Norton pointed out on Monday 
night, if there be any value whatever 
in the study, now pursued in our col 
leges, of the art and literature and 


philosophy of the ancient world—and no 
body denies it some value—it must 
after, in order to be pursued effectively, 
be pursued in connection with the explora 
tions which are being carried on both in Asia 
and Europe on the of Greek 
Roman and Egyptian temples and cities 
These explorations have already almost revo 


here 


sites and 


oe f ' Interesting story of the ramid gatl x tl 
lutionized our knowledge of the Greek and 
, news of what the cbservers had « vw e 
Roman world. sd ne 
suceceeded in accomplishing 

Tha Pins Qe at ma ie : Rae . ; 

The American School at Athens is now innineaedts exntlibiets widiew the diventian of 
in possession of a good house, constantly | Mr, W. H Pickering, and stationed in the Sa 
occupied by a small corps of American | ramento Valley hieved t rarked 
explorers, under the superintendence of | success, and one w worthy tt t \ 
an “annual director,” sent in succession by | displayed in the variety a velty of the 
one of the colleges. It is sorely in apparatus. It seems not t e t 

res ? reir bros spect ros ‘ ’ S @ 
need of an endowment of $100,000 to main. | their broad spe a 5 
; ‘oa - | prominences, and tt rona part arly iv 
tain—or as we say, ‘‘run’’—the house perma- | ° 
< , | lead to res s which wi r i this « se 
nently, and keep a permanent director, who |... Se i 
See . | fully as significant in ¢t sola vsies of ft 
would give the work greater continuity and | 4 Ay aS Were those of a seor vears ago in 
amore intelligent supervision than can be | that time Th: mike ns of this appara 
supplied by the annual detail from the | tus were such as to include in the most ample 
United States. A fourth of this sum has} manner every part of the coronal spectrum 
been subscribed in Boston New York is | and with a thoroughness er before attempt 
, : rte — eY niates are availahia = 
appealed to to make up the remainder. New | &! About twenty plates are available for the 
> a * nheerent <tod of this < mn “he 
Yorkers have plenty of money, and have sel. | *“°°S pop a . ive soscanaan 
x ; a great thirteen-inch Bovden telescope, with 
dom been appealed to in vain; but no such ‘ irl tans me 
: ; , ape a lens specially rrected for photographic 
appeal as this has ever been made to their | 
. ‘i : . : : | Work Was s cessfully operated in = secur “ 
cultivated imagination, and its result » elaht larweecsle victeres of the aunts 
will be interesting. The man who feels 1a, and these appear certain to be the 
that America ought to have the glory | tinest representations of this strange object ever 
; . saad | cation > 
of laying bare the foundations of the Tem- | obtained. Their size is an important considera 
ple of Apollo and of the hall in which the | tien, as heretofore the photographs of the 
Amphyctyonic Council sat, may be sur na have mostly required subsequent en- 
> . ; cate larcement the s liecatic \ —_ acni- 
that the culture which is worshipped so | “@rBement, of fhe appil ation of much magni 


much and joked over so much has entered | 


into his veins, though he may not Know how. 


THE TOTAL SOLAR 


ECLIPSE 
THE extent of the astronomical harvest gather- 
ed in on the afternoon of New Year's Day is al- 


ready pretty well known, although the critical | 


gleaning of results is as vet only just begun 
Tke daily prints have announced the remark- 
able good fortune which fell to the lot of the 
eclipse observers everywhere, in that the area 
or belt of total obscuration of the sun 
practically cloudless throughout its entire ex- 
tent, from the Pacific Coast to Manitoba. It 
is doudtful if any eclipse region in the 
last quarter-century bas been equally fa- 


was 


AT 


and although the present number 
of scientific expeditions has often before been 


vored; 
exceeded, in consequence of more attra 
r dur 
the total phase, there is perhaps the 
reasons for the belief that the 
the Of this astrom 
will exceed in importance that of any previous 


tive 
weather probabilities or a k ation of 
best 4 

f all 


mical event 


nae 


utcome 


observations 


eclipse 


This view is, of course, based on the su 
tion that all the photograph 
sha 


specialized cameras and telescopes, com 


work 


done, in the pe of exposing dry plates 


on development quite as expected, and tl 

elaborate preparation, the thorough adjustment 
and painstaking drill, which all the parties for 
the most part went through with, encoure 
the belief that no slips worth mentioning be 
At 


now so powerfu and helpful An 


been made the same time, the dry plate 
photography, 
adjunct in all astronomical research 
drawback that the operat 
exposes the plates automatically is, to some ex 
tent, working in the dark 


knowing the blunders he n 


significant 
and has no means 
av be making ut 


ect them 


it is too late to corr 


\ fortnight and moreago the most important 
preparations for the eclipse were noted in our 
columns, and we have here to call attention to 


the successful carrying ont of all t! 


the part of the astronomers who bad mad 
them —to summarize, in so far as ert 
dications will admit, tt ’ tions to sola 
science which appear lkelv, and to relate ¢t 















| fying power in making drawings of the de- 


| tails of their filamentary structure. None 

of these plates are vet developed, but 
} the evidence already in, both in the shape 
| of drawings made by expert artists and 
| of photographic plates already developed, 
| goes to show that this corona is perhaps 
| the most marvellous one ever observed, 


both in the wealth and complexity of its de 
| tail, the irregularity of its structure, and the 
| vast extent of its streamers outward from the 
The just collected 
will, when fully discussed, contribute in great 
degree to the further perfection of solar theo- 
It need only be said here that the type 
of corona appears to repeat itself in a period 
about the same as that of the solar spots, 
the corona of 1889 strongly resembling that 


sun. abundant materials 


ries. 
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of 1868,as drawn by Bullock and reproduced in 
Prof. Young’s ‘ The Sun’; also that of 1878, as 
represented by the work of the eclipse ob- 
servers in our Western States on that occasion, 
and abundantly pictured in the reports issued 
by the United States Naval Observatory. Its 
general appearance was that of a pyramidal 
wisp of light extending out zodiacally on the 
east side of the sun, while in the opposite di- 
rection was a much more extensive coronal 
blaze, cleft near the middle, and quite of the 
fish-tail ty pe. 

About the solar poles the drawings show an 
interlacing of filaments heretofore unknown, 
both straight and curved and intertwined in the 
most intricate forms, and strongly suggesting 
the plausibility of the notion that the physicist 
must bestow a deal of labor on the question of 
their origin and structure if the problems of 
the sun’s heat are to be solved in their most 
genera] form, Not less important are the long 
ecliptic streamers, amply observed both visu- 
ally and photographically, stretching outward 
even further from the sun than when they were 
first discoveredin 1878. Their appearance will 
perhaps go a long way towards supporting the 
theory of an ecliptic ring about the sun, 
temporarily formed and maintained during the 
period of minimum spots. 

The quest of the existence of intra-mercurial 
planets will be conclusively settled, no doubt, 
on the development of the plates used in the 
eight-inch Bache telescope of the Harvard par- 
ty, with which five exposures were made, 
Other searchers, optically, were unsuccessful; 
comets, two in number, were reported to have 
been found, but this was subsequently contra- 
dicted on the direct authority of the reputed 
observer, Dr. W. L. Elkin of the Yale Observ- 
atory. 

The meteorological observers, Prof. Upton, 
Mr. Rotch, and others, were enabled to gain 
much information bearing directly on their 
line of research. The approach of the moon’s 
cold shadow caused the thermometer to read 
seven degrees lower, but the fluctuations of the 
barometer were so slight as to be quite imper- 
ceptible. This result is now established be- 
yond reasonable doubt for all coming eclipses, 
and this instrument may properly be elimi- 
nated in the observation of future pheno- 
mena of a like sort. The fall of dew is 

generally influenced by the presence of the 
lunar shadow ccne, but this is quite likely a re- 
sult of local conditions, as no dew was observ- 
ed to fall during the recent eclipse. The pecu- 
liar behavior of the wind is not easy to account 
for, but meteorologists have better data now than 
ever before. It veered about towards the west, 
and its velocity first diminished, and after- 
wards increased—perhaps an effect of some 
change in the vapor conditions of the atmos- 


phere. 

The curious stripes of light and dark which 
always flit across the landscape just before and 
immediately after the sun’s total obscuration, 
were in some places well marked, and in 
others only faintly seen, though very carefully 
looked for. Their behavior is most puzzling, 
and they will remain perhaps as much a mys- 
tery as ever, though Prof. Upton has data for 
the solution of the problem which have never 
before been secured, They were very faint at 
his station at Willow, but he momentarily 
saw them nearly stationary upon the white 
screen he had set up to receive them, and ac- 
cordingly made an exposure with his camera 
to photograph them, Ordinarily these shadow- 
fringes are seen swiftly traversing the sur- 
rounding objects with a velocity much in ex- 
cess of that of any human locomotion, and our 
best theory of their cause makes them an ef- 








fect of irregular atmospheric refraction. They 
seem to proceed with the wind, at least in 
direction ; but it is not yet known whether 
their velocity has any definite relation to the 
local wind velocity. One observer is reported 
to have seen the shadow-bands during the pe- 
riod of total eclipse—a novel observation ; and 
others, who were ignorant of the existence of 
the shadow-bands, describe certain phenomena 
of the eclipse as ‘‘ visible wind ”—undoubtedly 
attributable to the shadow-fringes. 

The usual natural eclipse-effects were con- 
spicuous, and have been accurately reported in 
full detail. Domestic creatures of all sorts 
began at midday their preparations for the 
night, fowls going to roost, cows coming home, 
etc., etc.: and Digger Indians were observed 
to go to bed. 

The instructions mentioned previously 
as sent out by Prof. Todd to many ama- 
teurs and intelligent residents along the line of 
total eclipse, have brought in a valuable re- 
turn. Nearly a hundred drawings of the sun’s 
corona have been thus obtained at very slight 
cost, and they show, not only the pictorial ef- 
fect of the entire object, but the complexity of 
curved filaments about the solar poles, while 
many of the observers devoted their attention, 
with excellent results, to the long zodiacal 
streamers which were more difficult to de- 
pict, as the eyes must be very sen- 
sitive to the faintest light, and the greatest 
care must be exercised to make the streamers 
visible at all and to prevent ocular deception. 
The main reliance of astronomers for informa- 
tion of the appearance of these strange and 
puzzling phenomena must rest upon the optical 
sketches willingly contributed in this manner. 
The photographie plates are hardly sensitive 
enough to record them in the brief duration of 
total eclipse, and the professional astronomers 
have themselves been too busily occupied with 
their own apparatus to take the time to draw 
them. 

A matter of interest in connection with this 
eclipse, or rather the reporting of the results 
reached by the numerous observers, as effected 
by our zealous and enterprising contemporary, 
the New York Herald, is worthy of mention 
here. Nearly ten years ago, Prof. Todd, in a 
paper before one of our scientific bodies, direct- 
ed attention to the fact that the telegraph and 
cable lines of the globe might advantageously be 
called into the service of eclipse observers, For 
example, if an important and novel observation 
should chance to be made at a station near the 
west end of the track of totality, it appeared 
to be feasible todespatch it eastward, in ad- 
vance of the moon’s shadow, to some observer 
located near the eastern end of the shadow- 
path, in abundant time for verification of the 
possible discovery when the eclipse should be- 
come total there. Astronomers have not yet 
carried out this proposed plan, but the opera- 
tions of the news-gatherers for the Herald, un- 
der the immediate supervision of Prof. Todd, 
have proved the idea a perfectly practicable 
one. For the purpose of testing the feasibility 
of this suggestion, and with its usual liberality 
in all matters scientific, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company gave Prof. Todd the free 
use of a line some 3,000 miles long, in 
an unbroken circuit, and reaching from New 
York city to the principal stations where the 
eclipse was observed. It was thus possible to 
secure nearly immediate knowledge in New 
York of the successes or otherwise of the 
various parties. Notwithstanding some un- 
avoidabie delays, the message communicating 
the main results of the Harvard expedition was 
received in the Herald office in cipher, trans- 
lated to the stenographer, written out for the 
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compositor, and the proof pulled and read 
within an hour of the absolute time when the 
moon’s shadow passed over the eclipse-station 
at Willow, Cal. The practicability of the 
telegraph asa possibly useful adjunct in the 
observation of total eclipses of the sun is thus 
demonstrated, and it remains to be seen 
whether astronomers will avail themselves of 
it on the next favorable opportunity, some ten 
years hence. 


HONORE FRAGONARD. 


Paris, December 26, 1888, 

THERE are books which speak for themselves, 
and address themselves to the eye as much as 
or more than to the mind. To this class be- 
longs the magnificent volume just published by 
Baron Roger Portalis, under the title ‘ Honoré 
Fragonard: His Life and His Work.’ As many 
as two hundred and ten engravings appear in 
this book, made from the original paintings 
and drawings of this famous master. Frago- 
nard holds a very high rank in the French 
school of the eighteenth century, which was al- 
most forgotten after the French Revolution, 
under the influence of the school of David, but 
which is now the object of a great return of 
favor. 

Baron Portalis has devoted much time and 
care to the study of the masters of the eigh- 
teenth century, and has already published very 
interesting works upon the engravers and book- 
illustrators of this time. Fragonard was one 
of these illustrators. He made, for instance, a 
series of fine drawings to illustrate La Fon- 
taine’s ‘ Contes.’ Some of these drawings were 
engraved, and are found in a well-known edi- 
tion of La Fontaine; some others, made towards 
1780, were not engraved at the time. The vol- 
ume which contained them was bought in 1840 
by a bookseller for 800 francs; these fifty-seven 
drawings were sold in 1844 for 1,200 frances to 
M. Feuillet de Conches, a well-known collector. 
Baron Portalis bought them from M. Feuillet 
de Conches for 17,500 franes. These figures 
will show how differently Fragonard was ap- 
preciated at a few years’ interval. But the 
rise in value did not stop there. These very 
sarne drawings were a little while ago bought 
from a French bookseller, into whose hands 
they had come, for the sum of 50,000 francs. I 
give these figures only in order to show how 
high Fragonard now stands with the lovers of 
French art, especially of the light art which 
found its most elegant expression during the 
reign of Louis XV. In 1865 the brothers Gon- 
court published an interesting fascicule on 
Fragonard, in the series of ‘Portraits of the 
Artists of the Eighteenth Century.’ Their mo- 
nograph, however, is imperfect, and they did not 
know many of Fragonard’s pictures and draw- 
ings. 

Jean Honoré Fragonard was born in Pro- 
vence, at Grasse, on April 5, 1732. Grasse is 
the country of perfumes, and furnishes Paris 
with its flowers. The father of Fragonard was 
a glove-maker; he ruined himself, and sent his 
son to Paris, The young man went to the ate- 
lier of Chardin, and was recommended to Bou- 
cher; he was soon remarked, obtained a prize, 
and was sent to Rome. He paid a parting visit 
to Boucher, who said to him, ‘* My dear Frago, 
{he was always called in this abbreviated man- 
ner, and himself signed many of his works 
‘‘Frago,”] you will see in Italy the works of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo, but I say to you in 
confidence, and as a friend, if you treat these 
fellows (ces gens-ld) seriously, you are a lost 
man.” Fragonard was much moved by these 
fellows. He related his first emotions to a 
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friend: ‘‘ The energy of Michael Angelo fright- 
ened me, When I saw the beauties of Raphael 
1 was moved to tears, and the pencil fell from 
my hands.” He remained for a few months 
quite powerless, and he only recommenced draw- 
ing when he was before such painters as Baroc 
cio, Pietro da Cortona, Tiepolo, His tirst copy 
was from a picture of Cortona’s. 

He became intimate in Rome with Hubert 
Robert (famous for his views of Rome), and 
with Saint-Non, the amateur engraver and 
etcher, an abbé, who took Fragonard with 
him to Tivoli and to the Villa d’Este. We 
owe to this journey some of the most beautiful 
of Fragonard’s drawings. They returned to 
gether to France, travelling by short stages in 
Fragonard had remained tive 
years in Italy. He soon became acquainted 
with the littérateurs of thetime. Italy had not 
modified him so completely that he did not 


a_ retturino. 


quickly feel the influence of the Parisian milieu; 
he soon forgot the severe lessons of ancient 
Rome, and gave himself up to what is still 
called the peinture de genre, abandoning clas- 
sical painting for ever. He did well, for even 
his copies of the classics show how little he was 
able to enter into their spirit. 
tially modern, frivolous, addicted to pleasure; 
he was in harmony with the elegant but corrupt 


He was essen- 


society of the rich fermiers-géenéraur and 
their wives, of the abbés galants of the Saint 
Non type, of the famous amateurs of the time, 
who liked to adorn their rooms with such pic- 
tures as ‘Les Baigneuses,” ** La Fuite A des- 
sein,” ‘Le Début du Modéle,” ** La Fontaine 
d’ Amour,” * Le Sacrifice de la Rose,” ‘* Le Voeu 
a V?Amour,” ‘‘La Toilette de Vénus.” 
the names of the first pictures which made 
Fragonard’s reputation, and which marked at 
once the peculiar character of his talent. He 
became rapidly the favorite of gay society, 


I give 


of the nymphs of the opera and their protectors. 
In 1770 he began the decorations of the ‘* Tem 
ple of Terpsichore,” as people called the new 
hotel of the famous Guimard. Some of the 
painted panels of this house have been pre 
served, as well as the portrait of Mlle. Gui- 
mard. Grimm teils a story about these decora- 
tions: Fragonard, like most artists, did not 
much like to receive directions, and did like to 
work at his own hours, ‘* Will you never be 
done?” said Guimard to him one day. ‘* Oh! 
it is all done,” said Fragonard. He went away 
and never came back. David, then quite un- 
known and still very young, was chosen in his 
place. Guimard became embarassed in her 
affairs, and had the curious idea of putting her 
house in a lottery. There were 2,500 tickets 
at 120 livres apiece, The Louse was won by 
the Countess Du Lau. Fragonard quarrelled 
also with Mme. DuBarry, for whom he made 
the decorations of the principal drawing-room 
of Louveciennes; he kept these decorations for 
himself, and they remained twenty years in his 
studio. They are now preserved at Grasse, 


7 





and they are the best specimens of Fragonard’s | 


first manner. 

Fragonard married in 1760 Marie Anne G 
rard, who was born in Grasse, and had come to 
Paris, where she made her living by painting 
fans. This marriage was the beginnin a 
new life. Fragonard and his wife lived mu 





‘in the country, and the painter now shows us 





constantly episodes of rural and family lif 

He had two children, and they often became 
his models. If he returns sometimes to his 
first manner, and paints scenes wl with al 


their grace, are often immodest, it is becaus 
he received special orders from his admirers 
However, he delights still to paint love scenes, 
and witha degree of warmth and animation 
which has never been surpassed. Thx 


| 
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courts have, in this respect, compared him wit! 
truth te Diderot as fer- 
vid. ** Does not,” they say, ‘‘a picture of Frago- 


Fragonard is as sensual 





nard’s resemble a page of Diderot 
Fragonard returned to Italy in 1773, F 
friend, Bergeret de Grandcour, who has left a 
journal of the journey, which is inedited, but 
which Portalis has seen, and he gives an ac- 
count of all the episodes—visits to the museums 


and churches, receptions, dinners at the French 


i 
Embassy, presentation to the Pope. Bergeret 
was one of the great financiers of his time, 
and, like so many of them, had a great love of 
the finearts. The long extracts given from the 


e. Bergeret was, however 


journal are amusin , 
think all 
* He 
quarrelled with Fragonard about the drawings 
made by the artist during the journey; the 
kept them, that they 


belonged to him, while Fragonard said that 
V« 


the poorest of writers; he makes one 


the time of the ** Bourgeois centilhomme. 


inancier maintaining 






they were hisown. The quarrel ended in alaw- 
court, and Bergeret was condemned either to 
give back the drawings to Fragonard or to pay 
financier 
preferred to do. M. Portalis doubts that the 
sum was ever really paid. He believes that an 
arrangement took place after the jud 
for he thinks that in his later pictures Frago 


him a sum of 30,000 livres, which the 





ent, 





nard often used the studies made in this second 


tour in Italy. 

Fragonard had now an atelier in the Louvre, 
and gained about 40,000 franes a vear, which 
was opulence before the French Revolution 
This Revolution was a blow to the artist, not 
only because it altered all the conditions of his 
life, but also because it substituted ar entirels 
new ideal of art for the ide 


ilof the « irhbteentl 


century. Fragonard consoled himself ph 


sophically for his pecuniary losses. He had 






18,000 franes in the public funds; when the in 
terest was reduced by two-thirds, he began t 
dance in his room. ‘* Are you i)” asked 
his wife. ‘* No, } Tam rejoiced Why 
Because they might have taken everything 
The protection of David, who had been one of 
his pupils, and who was now in the ascer 
ant, shielded him from persecution. By Da- 
vid'’s influence, he became a membx C the 
National Museum of Art, but be had lost 
allinterest in his own work ; the triumph of 
he new school was too mu for him. He 
tried modestly to change his manner, to aban 
lon his light and graceful compositions 


made himself heavy and what was then called 


) ' , 


classical, in order to paint, like David, Greeks 


t, as La Fontaine says : 














a P P 
Nous ne feri s Tie aveu STace 
Fragonard is not 1 ath } self e is 
beneath the most ord airy pa S 4 T 
school of David, in su Ipositions as 
Senate Deliberati: zr on Pea r Wa and 
Shutting of the T f Janus I . 
came very timid, and i gre ar of the 
Coma e of Paris. He became poor, but he 
nev ell in 4 stat f plete poverty 
having any affect ute t is and [riends. 
In t he cS £ s for Wrasse, bis nat 
place, w I cuest of his friends 
Mauberts 
Wh S was ‘ returned ¢ 
Paris t * Was a ay gotten: | t 
lt i t ir “She pr admired 
vy such pictures as avid’s ‘‘Serment des 
Horaces even s sister-in-law’s (Mlle. G: 
rard) pictures w preferred to his own. In 
S » was obliged to abanden his apartment 
Louvre (what is now the great gallery 
had for tw ei years cut up into 
Ss. giv artists He died at the 

















age of seventy-four vears, on tl tof A 
186, in a house on the Butte des M 

street was entirely taway es 
Empire The work which Baron Portalis 


given us on Fragonard is full 
it ends with a complete 1 ra 


painter, containing as Many as 


( orrespondence. 
THE SOLIDARITY OF REFORM 


To Tak Eprror or Tue Nation 








Sir: While the result of the late el . 
Seems as bad as possible . V 
spoils, by the spoils, and for . st 
the State of New York and in the na 
there remains the most inter 
situation known w twenty Vv s 
Civil-servi reform has t uly ‘ 
* painful ! of yress ha . 
under tw ad stra 
er that further progress is . \ 
w Yreform, 1 . 
present tariff giv ? . 
\“ in retut “ Tua 
Car ress i l w“ ’ " ‘ = 
in the put service a 
these rivate i wsts ‘ 
Therefore ivil-sery va aritf 
reform. 
Int t i t \ 
in the best = ‘ y-a “ cs < 
af t) ~ t “ 
with anot i “ 
grea disa 1 » |i . as 
bought, w ’ sa 
y sa t 1 sity Y . 
‘ i - ta ¥ < ‘ 7 
real wi ‘ t ™ iv ~ 
I re We mus vadvoca ‘ 
4 T ss i iti ‘ es v S 
sa t vy st } sw 
Wead 3s Irsei ves t Lasa I 
his last-named w av i 
{ t wK U ie i 
to secure worthy Ma und j 
them f1 public sak 
t seems t re tha if esen ty il 
to work toward allt re is 1 Sight i 
tricacy t snar ‘ X} 
ta t is i .V i ; : ards’ t 
{ ided W he Ww eX i irs ‘ 
the steps of our way it Ww for a st i 
te sting s i 2 susor vs just 
t t “ xe 
Tw gs suggest t i s to Ihe 
tween w and IS8V2 the b allot-reform bill 
which can be passed must be push 1 toad } 
tion in as mauy States as possible. Meanwhile 
vid » must 1 presented and arguments 
must be urged constantly to show the unwi 
iom of retaining the protective principle io 
ur revenue system. Two classes should be 
tl ind the farmer, The 


easily won—the laborer 


er, by the last campaign, is shown to b 





more easily won than the latter, and we taust 
have both. Many manufacturers whose raw 
materials are either directly taxed or are the 
finished product of other industries, and ther 

fore enhanced in price, 


brought to reason and a right understanding of 


might seemingly be 
the proposed reform. 

My own interest is in the problem of gaining 
the farmer, and to this end I propose a plan 
In the last campaign | 
sent some money to the National Democratic 
Perbaps that 


and desire suggestions. 


Committee. money helped to 


buy ‘floaters in blocks of five,” either in In 
York for 


diana or (odious thought!) in New 
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Hill. Now I purpose to use some money where 
it will surely do the most good, as it seems to 
me. I mean to place a small, sound library of 
political economy in the hands of a Republican 
farmer, personally known to me, in each of 
several towns. The offer will be made to give 
a full set of these books, or their equivalent in 
value in other books, to the three protectionists 
of each region who first read the whole list and 
report that fact to my agent. The original 
stock of books is to be a gift to my farmer 
friend for loaning the books and reporting to 
me. 

My chief difficulty is in selecting the most 
suitable books. Perhaps a greater one may be 
to get them read ! Such books as that of J. 8. 
Moore addressed to farmers will do little good, 
and possibly serious harm, Objurgation is not 
a winning style of presenting our case. I take 
it that the majority of those who believe they 
profit by the tariff are not consciously robbers; 
nor does the farmer believe that he is robbed. 
Therefore it will only prejudice our case to 
fume and scold. Both the unconscious robber 
and the unwittingly robbed must be shown why 
our present tariff is injurious and therefore 
unwise. Supposed self-interest supports the 
system: only enlightened self-interest can over- 
throw it, 

Tomy mind the books to begin with are: 
(1.) Chapin’s ‘First Principles of Political 
Economy’; (2.) Francis A. Walker’s ‘ Political 
Economy’ (Advanced Course); (3) Taussig’s 
‘Tariff History of the United States’; (4) 
Fawcett’s ‘Free Trade and Protection’; (5.) 
Edward Taylor’s ‘Is Protection a Benefit ?’ 

The long winter evenings are the farmer's 
time for reading. The books I have suggested 
may be read in one winter by many farmers. 
We have four winters for this kind of work 
before another Presidential election. Before 
that time, if this scheme proves feasible, it 
could be applied in manufacturing centres 
similarly by friends of tariff reform who are 
intimate with workmen. These little coteries 
of intimate acquaintances would appreciate 
the friendly interest manifested in them, and 
might be stimulated to investigate so important 
questions. 

A sentence on page 93 of Prof. Fawcett’s 
book puzzles me. Can you explainit? It has 
reference to the United States, ard says: *t No 
article, for instance, is subjected to a higher 
import duty than timber.” On the next page 
he speaks of ‘‘ protective duties now imposed 
on imported iron, amounting in some instances 
to 100 per cent.” Timber bears only 18 to 20 per 
cent. duty, I believe. 

I shall be glad to have suggestions which may 
improve my plan, or which may better the list 
of books mentioned. Investment now in the 
next campaign, through the personal outlay of 
one’s own funds, has its advantage, at least, in 
securing one’s contributions against use for 
purchasing votes. MILLS WHITTLESEY. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J.. January 7, 1889, 

[In the first particular Prof. Fawcett was 
in error; in the latter quite right—e. g., in 
the case of structural iron.—Ep. NATIon. | 


“LIBERTY THAT IS ANCIENT.” 
To THE EpiTor or THE Nation: 

Sir: Aside from the injustice of protection, 
there is another aspect of the question that will 
appeal strongly to men’s minds as soon as they 
begin to look at the case of Protection vs. Free 
Trade from the moral standpoint: it is the 
immorality of the mode by which the ver- 
dict for the plaintiff has been arrived at 
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in that case. The rule of law and justice and 
common sense, that tie burden of proof rests 
on the affirmative, has been set aside by those 
whom the Nation aptly calls the *‘ howling der- 
vishes” of protection ; the onus probandi has 
been shifted: instead of being presumed in- 
nocent until proved guilty, the accused has 
been presumed guilty, and called upon to prove 
bis innocence—to prove a negative; and, to cap 
the climax of absurdity, verdict has been pro- 
nounced against him without hearing his case 
at all. 

It is assumed here that the burden of proof 
rests upon protectionism. If any man doubts 
this, he had better clear his mind upon this 
point as soon as possible, for to a candid mind 
the difference is enormous. If the burden of 
proof rests upon protectionism, then the pre- 
sumption is in favor of free trade. The aftirma- 
tive must be proved beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt, and, if any doubt exists, we who deny 
are entitled to the benefit of it. 

The advocates of protection, so far as I have 
examined what they call their arguments, have 
never undertaken to show that the burden of 
proof is on their opponents : they have simply 
ignored the general rule that the presumption 
is in favor of innocence rather than guilt, of 
liberty rather than any abridgement of liberty. 
An unfair advantage is given them in the fact 
that protection is established. Of this they 
have availed themselves to the utmost,  Pre- 
cedent outweighs abstract principles ; long es- 
tablished custom hardens into law. We have 
allowed those who profit at our expense by 
protection to plunder us so long that it doubt- 
less seems to them insolent in us to object at 
this late day. 

.* Who'd expect to see a tater 
Allon eend at bein’ biled ?”’ 

Protection bas everything in its favor but 
logic and reason, truth and justice. It has pre- 
scription, antiquity, and the authority of great 
names. But the wildest and most baleful de- 
lusions have hadall these. If Blaine, Sherman, 
and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale believe 
in protection, Cotton Mather, John Wesley, 
and Sir Matthew Hale believed in witchcraft. 
The fact that a system has existed from a 
time so ancient that the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, raises no conclusive 
presumption in its favor. And the thinking 
world cares daily less and less what great men 
believe, aside from the reasons on which their 
opinions rest, A belief, when traversed, must 
defend itself by argument, and cannot shirk the 
onus probandi. And a system, if it is appa- 
rently in conflict with the broad principles of 
justice established and sanctioned by the ex- 
perience of the race, must ever hold itself in 
readiness, when challenged, to prove that it is 
not really in conflict with those principles. 
And it cannot shirk the burden of proof. 

The seneral admission of thess principles 
wou'd change the whole face of the discussion. 
The duty of the average voter would become 
plain. For the average voter knows the duty 
of a juryman : it is to find a verdict for the 
defendant unless the plaintiff makes a case; 
it is to acquit the accused unless his guilt is 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. And that 
any large number of voters, having examined 
this great question according to that due ‘ pro- 
cess of law” ‘‘ without which,” says the Consti- 
tution, ‘no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property,” can honestly say they are 
convinced that the demand of protectionism to 
deprive us of our liberty and property is a 
just and reasonable demand, such as a sworn 
jury would require, leaving no reasonatle 
doubt—is something which no thinking man 
will believe for a moment. 
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Belief is an immoral thing when it is arrived 
at and held, after the manner of the ‘“ howling 
dervishes,” without any adequate examination 
of the matter under discussion. And the ex- 
amination should be measured by the gravity 
of the question rather than the ability of the 
inquirer. He who lacks the ability to examine 
should deny .himself the luxury of belief, 
should impose upon himself the duty of doubt- 
ing, and should give the negative the benefit 
of the dcubt. He who puts his belief in act to 
the detriment of his fellow-man, as by voting 
for a policy that deprives them of liberty and 
property “‘ without due process of law,” should 
feel bound to defend and justify his belief by 
arguments that appeal to the reason of in- 
structed men. Where is the protectionist that 
imposes upon himself any such responsibility 
for his belief ? H. 

JANUARY 4, 1889. 





THE CURE FOR NATIONAL CORRUP- 
TION. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In my mind, the present decadence of 
cburch power, the corruption of the civil ser- 
vice, the misuse of the ballot, and other evils 
not lately discussed by name in your pages are 
closely linked together as capable of only one 
cure, and that common to them all, namely, 
the redemption of the public morality. Mis- 
sions to city outcasts, as discussed at Chicker- 
ing Hall, are very noble and godly works; 
but to begin with or to rely upon them is like 
trying to correct the bad sewerage of a city by 
a thorough cleansing of the harbor and nothing 
more. What this nation needs is, that its far- 
mers, craftsmen, business and_ professional 
men shall be first purified ; and then, largely 
as a necessary consequence, the lower Classes. 
Tsee that things look very badly indeed, both 
in church and state ; that the preponderance of 
numbers, activity, and noise is greatly in favor 
of a national progress through increasing im- 
morality to a cataclysm. Especially I dread 
the paralyzing (I had almost said putrefactive) 
influence of the present deification of luxury 
and display, which, among a hundred other 
evils wrought by it, has turned your city wor- 
ship into what you have well called a kind of 
elub-matinée, and which is sapping the virtue 
of the nation in its remotest districts, as far 
as a newspaper is read or talked about. 

But history shows us that a cure has been 
wrought for other nations as much or worse 
diseased than ours. Pestilence has done it, and 
so have war and famine ; preaching has also ef- 
fected it: but in every case the remedial agent 
has been, in one form or another, the hand of 
God. Thoughtful men have no patience with 
dogma ; pure ‘‘ doctrine,” so called, has become 
a weariness to them ; the revelations of God’s 
hand in the universe do little more than inte- 
rest them ; church history is a very dry matter 
of discourse ; polemics may fill churches, but 
they cannot redeem a nation. Yet these com- 
prise nearly all the subjects of present-day 
preaching ; and in them that whole side of Bi- 
ble teaching which we so urgently need is not 
found, 

Why ? Because it can neither be understood 
nor taught unless it is lived; and in such a 
moral atmosphere as now pervades our coun- 
try, such living is very difficult and very rare. 
But if our preachers were radically convinced, 
as some few of them are, that religion is a life, 
an active condition, the most real and best 
part of existence, an absolute but at the same 
time delightful necessity being laid upon each 
one of us to be God’s man, and none other’s ; 
and if they also held and taught that ‘ doc- 
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trine” and emotion are not this life, nor even 
necessary to it—then their preaching would be 
so full of illuminating and pregnant thought 
upon the common ways and wants of all, and 
their services would be so hearty and harmo- 
nious, that going to church would be the one 
pleasure of the week which must not be fore- 
gone. To those who entered upon this life, many 
things would be possible which are now unap- 
proachable or even undreamed of ; and many 
things would be impossible and horrible which 
are now certainly not greatly condemned in the 
so-called religious world—among others, such 
gross vices as peculation, bribery, and malfea- 
sance in office. Moreover, such men’s influence 
cannot fail to permeate those among whom 
they go. They cannot be moved or restrained 
In store, factory, and 
farmyard they would be certain to speak and 
act for the right. They do it now ; but how 
many of them are there ? 

There is an old English proverb, ‘* You can't 
make men do right by act of Parliament.” 
And, for my part, I have not much faith in the 
purification of elections by any legislative re- 


by fear or expediency. 


form in the process of balloting. It might 
work or it might not, as we see by the exam- 
But a reform of 
the consciences of intelligent voters, just so far 
as it extends, cannot fail of a strong effect. 
Ihave no knowledge of Canadian -preaching, 
but it ought to be remarked, apropos of the 


ples of England and Canada, 


present purity of elections in England, that 
English preaching concerns itself much more 
than ours with the daily conduct of the reli 
gious life. 

To avery great degree this matter lies in the 
hands of native-born Americans. There canbe 
no patriotic devotion in the half-assimilated 
mass of foreign immigrants, most of them 
grossly ignorant, and unbalanced alike in heart 
and head by reaction from the bonds and pov- 
erty of their European lives ; but among our 
native population there are men and brains 
enough, if there is enough passionate love of 
the country and the right, to battle with the 
tide of corruption and to cleanse the stream of 
politics from its source. 

Yours very respectfully, R. K. C. 
WHY MICHIGAN WENT REPUBLICAN, 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A correspondent, who signs himself 
‘ Michigan,” gives your readers to understand 
that the want of a campaign fund of 3100,000 








and a good worker at every polling-place were 


the only things that lost Michigan to the Demo 
crats iast November. Organization and mo 
ney, he thinks, carried the State for the Repub- 
licans. The country voter, he says, was cor 
rupted by campaign funds contributed by 
millionaires. Indeed, one would suppose, to 
read “ Michigan’s ” statements, that the Demo- 
crats were simply unfortunate in having a 
short supply of millionaires, and that no such 
thing as an issue or a principle appeared in the 
contest. A brief review of some of the well 
known facts of the campaign will serve to show 
that there were causes at work which must 
have influenced the vote of the State against 
the Democrats and‘in favor of the Republi- 
cans. 

In the first place, the civil-service-reform 
policy of President Cleveland found a poor 
exemplar in Mr. Dickinson, who used the pat 
ronage to put down the Congressmen and to 
create a new Machine. Mr. Dickinson never 
pretended a liking for civil-service reform ; 
and, by using his power for his friends, he 
made factions in his own party and thus contri- 
buted to Democratic weakness, 
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Again, Mr. Burt, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, on the day before he was nomi 





nated, openly repudiated the tariff-reform pol 
icy of President Cleveland as represented by 
the Mills bill. Then, on the day of his nomi 
nation, Mr. Burt gave a mild endorsement to 
the President's position. Genuine tari? reform 
Democrats, like ex-Congressman Yaple, were 
so disgusted with Mr. Burt that they took no 
part in the campaign. while many old-line 
Democrats refused to vote for a man whose 
personal antipathies alone had led him to leav: 
the Republican party, Both Mr. Burt and his 
companion on the ticket, Mr. Moran, are mi 

lionaires, and they spent their mon 4 





during the campaign | 
On the other hand, Gov. Luce, Mr 


opponent, had strengthened himself with tl 








people during his first term by = standi: 

out for an economical administration of Stat 
atfairs. Moreover, he was known to be in fa 
vor of the most advanced temperance legisla 
tion ; and though on this account he was badly 
cutin the cities, he made votes in the tempe 
[ndeed, the temperance legis 


; : 
lation enacted by the Republicans during the 


rance counties 
legislative session of ISST, and the need of 
pleting the work then begun, were the pr 
causes of Republican suecess in 1sss Uhre 
country voter was not a‘ floater,’ as “' Mi 
gan” charges : be was a temperance man 

Then, too, last vear saw the collapse of t! 
old Greenback movement. and the return t 
the Republican fold of such stray sheep as 
Regent Moses W. Field and John Het¥rot 
men who had become disgusted with President 
Cleveland's hard-money policy 

Moreover, the Mills bill seemed to bea 
at every Michigan industry—salt, lumber, coy 
per, iron, and wool, Many Democratic far 
ers voted with the Republica 





per peninsula the fact that almost all the 
mines were running without labor troubles 
made it easy sailing for the Republican pr 

tectionists in that quarter. This result might 
have been due to the ignorance of political 


economv: but it certainly was not brought 
about by lack of funds, becanse Mr. Burt 1 


been working tl 





, 
- 


year. 


I agree with *‘ Michigan” that the M 





Club and its branches were a creat pt 
Republican party. The annual supper of t 
club last vear was attended by Hari 
McKinley, Hawley, and Cant each of wt 
was eagerly listened to bv Republicans f: 
all over Michigan. But the club has 

been a machine nor a distributor of a 

tion fund : the branches have been debating 
societies, and the headquarters at D t 

been used as assembly rooms for visiting-states 


men. 

Without stopping to discuss the past of M 
gan politics, as exemplified by Gen. Al 
Senator Stockbridge, and without waiting t 


peer into the future to estimate Mr. Blodygett’s 





chances for the nomination f Gover ’ 
word should be said about Nenat Pa r’s 
successor, James MeMillar It ist be s 
posed that the man who was the unanimous 
hoice of t verwi ° ma ¢ ‘PR, 
publicans in | ar sof t gislatur 
must have some qualities sick sm vt 
mmend hin Mr. MeMillan is not a lumber 
man, as * Michiga aims. He is a manu 
facturer, an f steamboats, a president 
f railroads t e fields of industry he 
has been s in the face of the severest 





competition. others to fortune 
and he has quietly an 
plans of far-reaching benevolence. Throughout 

the State be is regarded as a man of great 





rsistently worked out 
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I write it rly Is this opinion of Prof, 
rv the final 1 inthe United States in 
a question which twelve vears ago brought us 
tot ze of tl it When Mr. Garfield op- 
posed the passage of the Electoral Commission 
BR s attitude was very dramatic as he spoke 
the words: “Ty wmv head on the words of 
Chancellor Kent: ‘I presume, in the absence of 
ill legislative provision on the subject, that the 
President of the Senate counts the votes and 


nes the result..” But, ss was then 
lout, this is no final judgment of Kent. 
‘presumes,’ and it acknowledges ulti- 
ngressional authorits The enactment 





ral Commission Bill by Congress, 
and its signing by the Executive, did not sanc- 
tion, but virtually denied, the view expressed 
in this tentative way by Kent and adopted as 
conclusive by Garfield. 


Mr, Bryce might hold that the Constitution 
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does not clearly point out who is to count good 
votes and reject bad ones; but it is difficult to 
understand how any one who has carefully 
studied the debates of the Convention of 1787 
can hold for a moment that the members of 
that Convention (and therefore the Constitu- 
tion) ‘* intended” to leave the possible choice of 
the President to a single individual who, as 
President of the Senate and a candidate, might 
make himself President. The Constitution not 
merely ‘‘seems to have intended,” but does 
say, that in case there is no majority of the 
electors for any one candidate, the election 
shall be given to the States as nationally repre- 
sented in the House. Can it ‘‘ intend” to leave 
an even more obscure expression of the people’s 
will to one man? This construction of the Con- 
stitution, to which Prof, Bryce lends the very 
great weight of his opinion, some Americans 
have thought was put aside by the people of the 
United States when they accepted the Electoral 
Commission Act, influenced thereto largely by 
the masterly reasoning of Senators Conkling 
and Edmunds. If Prof. Bryce’s opinion pre- 
vails to any extent this side of the Atlantic, is 
there safety outside of a sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution ? May I ask your opinion ? 
Respectfully yours, Austin Scort. 
Roreers CoLuece, January 10, 1889, 


{Mr. Bryce is evidently touching the point 
very lightly, and would hardly wish, we 
should surmise, that ‘‘ very great weight” 
should be attached to this intimation. Apart 
from a mere question of counting, or of what 
the Constitution ‘“‘ intends” upon atopic not 
mentioned, we suppose it to be fairly well 
settled that the power of passing upon doubts 
raised as to the electoral votes is, in some 
form or other, in the two Houses of Con- 
rather than in the Vice - President. 
That there have been doubts upon the sub- 
ject from the beginning, and that the matter 
is quieted for the present by the Electoral 
Count Bill of 1887 in the sense above indi- 
cated, are facts probably well known to our 
An amendment was_ pro- 
posed in the Senate as early as 1798, but not 
adopted, which gave to the Senate the set- 
tling of questions relating to the President, 
and to the Ifouse, of questions relating to 
the Vice-President. Does our correspondent 
know of Mr. O'Neil’s valuable little book 
upon ‘The American Electoral System’ ?— 
Ep, Nation, } 


gress, 


correspondent. 


UNION 





THE SAVED—AND DEVOURED. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sik: The last number of the Nation contains, 
under the head of ‘* The Next Pension Raid,” 
thoughts that should arrest the attention of 
every intelligent citizen. It is more than a 
national calamity that our glorious volunteer 
army of the civil war should so far descend 
from its high estate as to demand largess for its 
past services, and thereby dim the record of 
that heroic period. The inclosed newspaper 
slip points out the tendency of these pension 
raids in sufliciently forcible terms, and is the 
more effective as being taken from a journal 
well known to be a leading Republican organ 
(St. Louis Globe-Democrat) : 

‘Lord Wolseley not only tells the English 
that they have no adequate home guard and 
safeguard against invasion, but he jeers quietly 
at the United States for its enormous expendi- 
tures On military matters. To be sure, we have 
an army of only about 25,000 men, but our pen- 
sion list is extraordinary and enormous, So 
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far, this has nultiplied on the plea of gratitude 
for a Union saved. It is, however, not de- 
sirable to have the Union devoured after it has 
been saved. The facts, not to be blinked, are 
that a good deal of pension money goes regu- 
larly to persons who have no decent reasons for 
taxing their neighbors for their support. The 
pension system needs to be economically handled 
to avoid breeding in the people a pauper senti- 
ment. It is doing a great deal too much in the 
way of creating national mendicancy. It is 
time to go slow.” 


It is certain that a feeling has been aroused 
and fostered, that every soldier should receive 
a monthly largess, irrespective of condition, or 
length of service, or present state of health. 
This is simple corruption. 

Very respectfully, 

Sr. Lovuts, January 7, 1889. 


CHARLES A. Topp. 


KINSHIP 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sr : I cannot tell from your review of Ken- 
dall’s ‘Kinship of Men’ whether the author 
claims originatity for the discovery that every 
man has two ancestors in the first degree, four 
in the second, eight in the third, and so on to 
1,048,576 in the twentieth, ete., ete.; but cer- 
tain itis that Blackstone was ahead of him. 
In the chapter on Descent (II. Com., ch. 14) 
you will find the same calculation; but the wise 
old father of the law, after showing to what 
enormous figures a man’s collateral relations 
would rise if this calculation were free from 
fallacy, adds: ‘* And if this calculation should 
appear incompatible with the number of in- 
habitants on the earth, it is because by inter- 
marriage among the several descendants of the 
same ancestor, a hundred or a thousand modes 
of consanguinity may be consolidated in one 
person, or he may be related to us in a hundred 
ora thousand different ways.” 

Mr. Kendall’s idea that the knowledge of 
men that they are related to each other will 
have a restraining effect on tbeir intercourse, 
has received a curious confirmation in the ex- 
perience of a distinguished social philosopher 
at the tomb of Adam. ‘ How touching 
thus to discover the grave of a blood relation. 
True, a distant one, but still a relation, The 
unerring instinct of nature thrilled its recogni- 
tion. The fountain of my filial affection was 
stirred to its profoundest depths, and I gave 
way to tumultuous emotion” (‘Innocents 
Abroad,’ ch, 53.) With so striking an illustra- 
tion of the force with which the recognition of 
kinship will appeal to one, who can say but 
that Mr. Kendall's predicted millennium only 
awaits the general acceptation of the truths he 
BRL N: 


THE OF MEN. 


urges ¢ 
PHILADELPHIA, January 6. 


PARISH WORK OF SYRIAN MISSIONS. 


To THe Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In a recent number of the Nation, one 
of your correspondents, in writing of mission- 
aries, says, “ In the larger towns in Turkey, as 
for instance, Beirfit, the missionaries live in 
good and often handsome houses. . . They 
are far better off than country clergymen at 
home, because they preach but few sermons, 
and have absolutely no parish work.” 

Last year I passed five months in one of the 
larger Syrian villages not far from Beirfit, and 
had opportunity to meet the mission circle, and 
to become in a measure familiar with their 
work. The impression they gave me was that of 
a very busy and earnest set of men and women. 
Dr. Jessup, pastor of the Beirfit church, 
preaches every Sunday; and though the ser- 
mons may not require the same kind of prepa- 


ration as sermons for a western audience, 
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they demand one peculiar to the people, and 
one that a western preacher would find it difti- 
cult to give. When the Doctor’s family flee to 
the mountains to escape the scorching sirocco 
of the plain, he remains behind to minister to 
his people; or if he goes up to his family, he re- 
turns to his charge the last of the week by a 
long ride beneath a Syrian sun from which 
most of us would shrink, The making and re- 
ceiving of calls is a great factor in the work, 
and, with its tedious Oriental ceremonies, is a 
grand consumer of time. 

The ladies do their share of this duty, be 
sides holding women’s meetings, teaching in 
Sunday-school, and going from house to house 
to read the Bible. The daughter of the mis- 
sionary in whose home I sojourned made and 
received last year about eight hundred calls. 
Most of her visits were made sitting on the 
floor in true Arab fashion. She has a Sunday- 
school class of twenty-four, and from this, in 
the last seven years, thirteen have joined the 
mission church, The missionary himself was 
daily besieged in his own house by Arabs of 
both sexes and all grades who flocked to him 
for help and advice, making it often difficult 
for him to get time for his meals. Then there 
was the burial of the dead, and visits to the 
aged, sick, and lukewarm. In short, instead 
of there being ‘‘ absolutely no parish work,” 
there seemed to be a ceaseless and patience 
wearing round, 

It is true that some of the 
ries have pleasant aud even handsome houses, 
but the inmates have private incomes, and 
what extra comforts they have are not sup- 
plied from the pennies “‘ saved up by children 
for the purpose of enlightening the darkness 
of the poor heathen.” Krom of these 
homes the missionary’s wife, with a sister who 
was Visiting her, gave last summer five hun- 
dred dollars to the mission to supply deficien- 
cies made by retrenchments of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, while another missionary and his 
wife went to Ainerica for three months at their 
own expense, allowing their salary to be used 
meanwhile for mission purposes. They are 
people who, by culture and means, are fitted to 
shine in the highest circles of America, but 
they have chosen to devote means and talent to 
the good of those less favored than themselves. 
If a man consecrates himself and his money to 
the cause of missions, he has done one thing 
more than the ‘‘ poor missionary.” 

It may not be generally known that the col 
lege at Beirfit, though an outgrowth of mission 
effort, is no longer a mission institution. It 
has been well endowed by friends in England 
and America. It has its Faculty, each with 
adequate salary, so that they are no more de- 
pendent on any missionary board than are the 
Faculty of Harvard. The really beautiful 
house in which President Bliss resides was built 
for the college by the late Mr. Marquand of 
New York. Mary Gorpon, 


Zeirfit missiona 


one 


Notes. 


‘THE CENTURY DicTioNary,’ which has been 
for seven years in preparation by the Century 
Co, of this city, is about to be issued by sub- 
scription in parts or sections, The total num- 
ber of pages of this elaborate work is esti- 
mated at 6,500, and the complement of quarto 
volumes wiil be six. The scheme is encyclo- 
pedic, and has been executed with the aid of 
a large number of technical experts. Its very 
full vocabulary will abcund in illustrative 
quotations, and some six thousand cuts of a 
high order will help out the definitions, This 
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important enterprise will be launched simul 
neously in England and in the United States, 
and it remains tobe seen whether the remarka- 
ble excess of sales of the just finished * Ency- 


in this country, as co! 





clopwedia Britannica’ 
pared with the seat of its origin, will be re 


the case of ‘The Century 


versed in Dic- 
tionary.’ 

We have been favored, by the way, with the 
pretty pamphlet ‘Proceedings at the Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica Banquet,” held at Cambridge, 
to celebrate the 


Wi 


marked, on 


England, December 11, 1558, 
conclusion of the great undertaking 
Mr. Adam W. Bb! 


the 


serve that 
behalf 
‘corrigenda amounted to what Was equivalent 


wk re 
ot publishers, that the authors 
to setting up the twenty-four quarto volume 
from beginning to end twice over’ iformida 
ble showing, indeed, and almost incredible 

Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill has engaged to collect 
and edit of the Clarendon 
Press Dr. Johnson’s Letters, and 


He 


loan, or very punctilious copies, 


the Delegates 


for g 
ultimately, : 
he hopes, Boswell’s, desires to have the 


of any letters 
by either of these personages in private hands, 
promising to return the originals witbout d 
lay. Should such 


published, a collation with the manuseript will 


letters chance to have been 


handwriting is not 


bea favor, as ** Johnson’ 
always clear, and not a few errors have been 


committed by copyists.” 





3 The Crescent, Oxford, 
Putnam's 


Wash- 


The spring announcements of G, P. 


gan 
Sons, inaddition to‘ The Writings of 
ington,’ to be edited by Mr. Worthington ¢ 
Ford in fourteen volumes, include °* Eng 





Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (fourteenth 
century),’ translated from the French of J. d. 
Jusserand by Lucy Toulmin Smith, with new 


1 
and elaborate illustrations; * A Manual of 


Oriental Antiquities,’ by Ernest 


‘From Japan to Granada,’ by James Hem 
Chapin, D.D.; ‘ Business: A 
tise,’ by 
seyenty-fifth Ex 
Duty and as a Career,’ by 
‘The Plantation Negro [of Virginia] asa Free 


Practical Tre 

re} rinted from th 
‘ Polities 
Moorfield Storey 


edition; 





man,’ by Philip A. Bruce; ‘The Pocket Ga 
zetteer of the W rid,’ by J. G ne Ww 
*The Nursery Lesson-Book,’ by H 





bert, jr.; and ‘ Principles of Procedure in Ds 
liberative Bodies,’ by George 
Houghton, Mithin & Co, 
ume of the late Asa Gray’s reviews of botani 
cal literature during the past fifty years, se- 
lected and edited by Prof. C. S. Sargent. 


Belford, Clarke & Co, issue shortly *‘ Janus,’ 


Glover Crocker. 


hi bay 





are to] 


a novel by Edward Trenceus Stevenson. 

A preface by Mr. John Morley is enough t 
to 
author, and this is what first recommends the 


give distinction any edition of a class 


complete one-volume edition of Wordsworth’s 
Poetical Works 
Tennyson 


m with the one-volume 
lan& Co. It 
biograpl 


‘unifor 
just issued by Macmil 


¢ + 


is a masterly combination 





critical appreciation, and not at all the per 
i i 





functory thing that ances 
apttobe. it will sati itical ad 





mirers of Wordswerth, if 
coming very cl 
of him afcer Shakspere and 


any such rema 
to Matthew 


se 


ing 


the best of his work, of vurse, not the su 
This collection also includes the newly publish 


ed longish autobiographical poe: 
cluse,” of which we must speak later. I: 
the volume 


Is & aesir 


ways 


printed necessarily in small type andin 


columns, and following the s 
not always better) readings i pres : 
the notes, prefaces, and appendixes 
several editions. The cost is very rea 

From the same publishers w 
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volume in | vnine'’s freshest edition of his 
Poems—the second volume of ‘ The Ring and 


It was during the height of the Franco-Ger- 
man War that . Goodwi 
\ the elder 
Miscelanies 
attenth 


irnished 


+ 


out d edition of 


‘ t . } b 
Morals 


his amend 


Essays), to whi 


yave proper 
the time. Emerson, who f an inti 


luction, predicted a perpetual rediscovery and 
t 





renascent popularity of the Greek author ; and 
in fact a g ition has arly elapsed, and 
France again ina cris When the publishers 
Litt Brown & Co,, Boston) undertake a reissue 
thie e nol volu sw h weowe to Prof 
Croodwin’s car rh has been somewhat 
cheapened, | as re s paper and binding 
ind the public mak ‘ res} ling gain in 
} of one-third, witl sential SS. It is 
t vay that o “W rim l mean ill 
ner to ferm his | ry of the best editions, suc 
eds if he will but bide bis time 
Since w ire speaking of new editions, w 


Pet Simple na asv ' mak 
ib nine Lhe ustrath ire not \ \ 
numerous ui do not unt for mu but the 
for s ptable, sin there ist ul 
vith t its Bohn | mpression int e 
volume makes * Peter Si s readable 


than the companion volume 


} oe 


Esop’s Fables, with John Tenniel’s designs, 





furnish the newest (twentieth) volume of the 
takin Nuggets Series G. PP. Putnam's 
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Bil mn ey ‘ Old and New s 
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new lease of hit 

Cornelius Walford’s ‘Gilds: Their Orig 
( nstitutl ) s il I iter I st V 
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‘ “Ss S™ v st ite a Dew 

larzed edition of anart 1 gilds publis 

t Insurance (¢ lopedia,’ vol. v., and 
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own r w x W 2 u i Use.t A Te 
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Li ate Ldeouard Fournier had great eruli 
tion and a great love of books, but he was prone 
to discover mares’ nests and torideahobby. A 


sketch of the history of bookbinding in France, 





which he wrote nearly twenty-five years 
ago, is not free from these defects, but it is 
Pp ten, and it contains a multitude 
of references to original authorities and to 
ther authors which are distinctly valuable, 


A new edition of M. Fournier’s book, ‘ L’Art 


de la Reliure en France aux derniers siécles,’ 
has just been issued in Paris by Dentu (New 
York: F. W. Christern), in which we find 1 






















































































































































hint of the book’s earlier publication by Gay 
in 1864. 

Pending the publication of its sumptuous 
edition of the ‘ Philobiblion,’ the Grolier Club 
has issued in a stately volume Mr. DeVinne’s 
admirable account of ‘Christopher Plantin 
and the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp,’ 
originally published in the Century, and now 
reprinted at the press of the author, with a few 
amplifications, and with all the illustrations, 
chief among these being the vigorous pen-and- 
ink sketches by Mr. Pennell. Mr. DeVinne’s 
most interesting description of the rise of the 
Plantin printing-office, and of its preservation 
to the present day, three centuries after it be- 
gan its noble work, is printed in handsome open 
type on a broad and dignified page. We may 
doubt if Plantin at his best ever sent forth a 
book of better press-work. The illustrations 
are on separate, unbacked pages, and are 
printed in changing monotints, with a bizarre 
effect not unpleasing. The only fault we can 
find with Mr. DeVinne is with the author and 
not the printer. Why does he use the French 
form, Mayence, when there is a good old Eng- 
lish name for the town of Mentz? 

The Arts Club of Manchester; England, has 
recently held an exhibition of engravings of 
theatrical scenes and portraits, and of this a 
catalogue has just been issued, from which we 
learn that these prints were “‘lent and arranged 
by Harry Thornber,” and Mr. Thornber is also 
responsible for the catalogue. This is a well- 
made and well-printed list, having brief but 
sufficient biographical notes; it is abundantly 
illustrated with woodcuts and process-blocks, 
most of which have seen service before in the 
English Illustrated Magazine. The one possi- 
ble improvement would be an indication as to 
the present situation and ownership of the ori- 
ginal pictures, in so far as it might be possible 
to trace them now. There are many good 
theatrical pictures in the National Gallery, and 
the collection of the Garrick Club is famous. 
The gallery of ‘‘The Players,” the latest of 
New York clubs, is small but promising; it 
contains, for example, portraits of Garrick by 
Zoffany and by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an 
excellent full-length of Palmer, the original 
Joseph Surface, by Gainsborough. 

Westermann & Co, send us the closing instal- 
ment of vol. xi. of ‘ Meyer's Konversations- 
Lexikon,’ and fourteen parts of vol. xii., bring- 
ing the whole work down to Peruzzi. Music, 
Napoleon, the Netherlands, New York, Austria, 
Persia, Peru, and North Polar Expeditions 
are the weightiest articles of these numbers, 
which are increasingly rich in plates, colored 
and other, maps, ete. American biographies oc- 
cur somewhat sparsely. The sketch of Com, M. 
C. Perry misses his latest biography. Full justice, 
on the other hand, is done to Mr. Muybridge’s 
revelations concerning animal locomotion (art. 
It seems at this 
day somewhat disproportionate to give a page 
and half to ‘* Ossian.” The editor’s chat 
with correspondents is instructive and even 
amusing. He satisfies, or at least answers, one 
inquirer as to the post-Adamite superstition 
that man has one more rib than woman, albeit 
the gorilla has thirteen. He proves to another 
that the Mississippi-Missouri river is considera- 
bly longer than the Amazon. He names for 
the benefit of a third the deepest boring in the 
world, viz., that at Schladebach near the sta- 
tion Kétschau on the Leipzig-Weissenfels Rail- 
Road, which measures 1748 metres, or more than 
a mile, and has been six years in the boring. 

From the same publishers we have the second 


Ortsbewequngen der Tiere). 


a 


volume of Renan’s ‘ Histoire duo Peuple d’Is- 
raécl,’ 


The compact ‘ Allgemeine Weltgeschichte’ 
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issued in Berlin by G. Grote (New York: Wes- 
termann) approaches the end in Parts 89-102, 
which deal with the period from the downfall 
of the First to the eve of the Second Empire. 
Germany and France, of course, hold the lead- 
ing place in this survey; but Poland, Italy, 
Greece, Spain—all the countries stirred by the 
French Revolution of 1848—and England are 
duly brought into view. The array of portraits 
is noticeably great, and includes impartially the 
men of thought and the men of action. We re- 
mark among the more curious the early por- 
traits of Thiers and Bismarck, that of Charles 
Albert, of Guizot, ete. But George Sand, By- 
ron, Capodistrias, O'Connell, Mazzini, Espar- 
tero, Kutuzoff, Diebitsch, the Humboldts, the 
Grimms, Heine, Ranke, Jahn, Hegel, Peel, 
Chateaubriand, Royer-Collard, Béranger, Ber- 
nadotte, Radetsky, Palmerston, Macaulay, 
Metternich, Bliicher, Arndt, Mehemet Ali, Pio 
Nono, Strauss, Niebuhr—these and many oth- 
ers are likewise portrayed in more or less fami- 
liar aspects. There are, besides, excellent fac- 
similes of manuscripts, and some of newspa- 
pers. That of the Vossische Zeitung of March 
20, 1848, rejoicing that ‘tthe press is free,” 
should give rise to reflections in view of the 
treatment of Dr. Geffcken, forty years later. 

Poet-Lore is the title selected for a monthly 
magazine ‘‘devoted to Shakspere, Browning, 
and the comparative study of literature,” which 
it is proposed to issue from No, 223 8. 38th St., 
Philadelphia, with the imprint of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., on assurance of sufficient support. It 
appears to be an offshoot of Shakespeariana, 
or even its heir. 

Some recent portraits of American literary 
celebrities by Miss Dora Wheeler are to be re- 
produced as frontispieces to the Literary News 
during the current year. 

Both the Yale and Harvard catalogues for 
ISSS-S9 are at hand (New Haven; and Cam- 
bridge: Chas. W. Sever), each provided with a 
map of the college grounds, and otherwise filled 
with necessary information for whom it may 
concern, 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, has just published a view of the Egyptian 
Halli in the Masonic Temple of that city, inte- 
resting both from the architectural standpoint 
and as an excellent specimen of the artist’s 
phototype process, 

Styles & Cash give a centennial complexion 
to their calendar for 1889 by a background de- 
sign illustrating the homes and haunts of Wash- 
ington. This calendar uses the dial form, with 
a movable pointer. 

The (Syracuse) Academy offers a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best essay on English in 
Secondary Schools, not to exceed 5,000 words 
in length, and to reach the office of the Aca- 
demy on or before April 15, 1889, signed with a 
fictitious name (the author’s real name being 
enclosed in a sealed envelope). The prize essay 
will become the property of the Academy, as 
will also any papers of special merit that may 
receive honorable mention. All others wiil be 
returned if postage accompanies them. 





—A considerable impetus is likely to be given 
to the excellent work of the Selden Society by 
a paper, emphatically commending it to the at- 
tention of the legal profession, which is signed 
by very distinguished and competent persons, 
such as the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Mr. Justice Gray, Mr. Justice Holmes, Profes- 
sor Dwight, Professor Langdell, Messrs. R. C. 
MecMurtrie, George W. Biddle, W. H. Rawle, 
J. H. Choate, and others. 

‘The undersigned,” it reads, ‘‘ have assured 
themselves of the great importance of the work 
of the Selden Society, an organization formed 
with a view, as one of its main purposes, to put 
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into print certain legal records and manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished. . . . Such an organi- 
zation cannot accomplish much unless its mom- 
bership be larger. It has seemed to us that our 
brethren of the legal profession might be wide- 
ly induced to join the Selden Society if their 
attention were directly called to the matter; 
for we are persuaded that in every way our 
laws wiil gain much from the careful historical 
and scientific investigations which are now go- 
ing forward in many quarters, and which this 
Scciety will materially assist and promote.” 

It may be well to add, for the information of 
intending subscribers, that the subscription is 
a guinea a year ($5.18), and that this sum may 
be sent to any of the local secretaries (Mr. A. 
Tison, 40 Wall St., is the local secretary for 
New York), or to the general secretary, Prof. 
J. B. Thayer, at Cambridge, Mass. 


—Nos. land 2 of vol. xi of the American 
Journal of Mathematics are on our table. No. 
lis adorned with a fine head of M. Charles 
Hermite, the distinguished French mathemati- 
cian, doubtless from a picture taken many 
years ago, as M. Hermite has just entered on 
his sixty-seventh vear, and this is evidently the 
head of a much younger man. The two num- 
bers contain ten papers, the contents of which 
are of that recondite character of which it is 
impossible, at least in a note, to convey any in- 
telligible idea to the general reader. Two of 
the papers are reprints, one in French (Mémoire 
présenté av Académie des Sciences de Lisbonne) 
the other in German (from the Berichte der Kk. 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften). 
The other eight appear to have been written 
especially for the Journal, Of the ten papers, 
six are in English, three in French, and one in 
German. Only one paper is by an American 
author, Prof. W. W. Johnson of St. John’s 
College, Md. ; five are by Englishmen, three by 
Frenchmen, one by a German. Three papers 
by Prof. Cayley of Cambridge, Eng., give 
abundant evidence that, although in his sixty- 
eighth year, mentally ‘‘ his eye is not dimmed 
nor his natural strength abated.” A paper by 
another Englishman, Mr. A. E. H. Love, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, suggests 
a question to the students of heredity. ‘ Love’s 
Surveying’ was a work quite extensively used 
by land surveyors in this country in colonial 
times—say, about the middie of the last cen- 
tury. Love is not a very common family 
name. May there not be some kinship by blood 
between the present and the earlier mathema- 
tician? The contents of these two rumbers of 
the Journal confirm the opinion that, whether 
we look to the ability of the contributors or 
the importance of the contributions, the Ame- 
rican Journal of Mathematics is second to no 
mathematical journal in the world. We sin- 
cerely hope that its subscription-list will be so 
large that it will not be affected by any finan- 
cial embarrassments of the institution under 
whose auspices it is published. 


— Mr. W. H. Goodyear’s ‘History of Art’ 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) is a much less ambitious 
book than its title would lead one to suppose. 
It is a manual for elementary classes in the 
history of art, its chief aim being to point out, 
in as concise a form as possible, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the leading styles 
and schools of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting through those countries, ancient and 
modern, which have influenced our own civili- 
zation, keeping constantly in mind our connec- 
tion with, and dependence upon, the past in 
these matters, with a view to training the 
taste of beginners, and developing their 
powers of observation and criticism, The ex- 
cellence of this purpose is self-apparent, and 
Mr. Goodyear has executed it skilfully, and 
with a knowledge of the subject which shows 
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wide and careful reading in the large field 
covered. In the very restricted size of the 
book, as compared with that of its subject, it 
has been impossible to give more than a record 
of facts, and the statement of these bas neces 
sarily been compressed to the utmost possible 
extent, 
especially in the manner in which he has made 
his condensed 


Mr. Goodyear has shown his _ skill 


his exact 
meaning and no more; so much so, in fact, 
that we fear that their full import will be lost 
upon all but rather advanced readers. For 
this reason, we believe his book will be more 
useful to those who teach than to those who 
are taught, as very likely he intended it should. 
The need of expansion is felt on every page : 
and, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, 
there is enough suggestion in one of these para- 
graphs to furnish material for an hour's talk, 
though on an unaided beginner it would proba- 
bly make little 
book, therefore, as a teacher’s manual, we re- 


sentences express 


impression, tegarding the 
gret only that, at an inconsiderable increase in 
size, the author did not double its usefulness by 
citing the authorities for his more important 
statements, so that those who wished more in- 
formation on any subject than he gives might 
readily learn where to find it. 
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o 


— The book is plentifully illustrated, its 815 
pages containing no less than 216 illustrations, 
many of which are full-page. Between the merit 
of these and that of the subject-matter, there is 
a very decided difference. In view of the pub- 
spare no pains in subse- 


lishers’ promise to ‘ 
quent editions to make all possible improve- 
ment,” we refrain from saying too much about 
them, yet certainly the result of this first edi- 
tion is melancholy. Had the theme of the 
book been any other than art, they would 
have been bad enough; but its object being to 
cultivate the taste of young students, these 
grimy, mealy pictures are indeed depressing 
It is true, as the publishers say, that the 
fidelity and veracity of photographs are now 
conceded to be superior to engravings in re 
producing works of art; but the fidelity of 
poor process-work, abominably printed, in re 
producing all the defeets and of the 
merits of a photograph, and its unhappy 
faculty of distorting the veracity of photo 
graphs almost beyond recognition, seem to 
us the points most forcibly illustrated in 
these plates. He would be indeed an enthusi- 
astic beginner who could be inspired to an inte- 
rest in the subject by looking at them; and we 
therefore wish Messrs. Barnes & Co. all possi- 
ble success in their future endeavors to remedy 
the ‘‘ shortcomings of the process,” of which 


few 


they seem to have encountered more than their 
share, 


—Mr. Bigelow’s edition of Franklin's Works 
terminates with the tenth G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). The main portion, if we may so 
call it, covers but two years (1788-1790); but a 


volume 


generous supp'ement fills many gaps in the | 


series of letters and documents, and in particu 
lar (thanks to Mr. B. F. Stevens) contains a 
goodly number of letters addressed to William 
Strahan, the London bookseller. Nothing 
could be more delicate than Franklin’s putting 
this friend on his guard when introducing one 
Matthew Harris to him. ‘Only I ought to ac- 
quaint you,” he says, ‘‘ that he has always had 
a strong penchant to the buying of books, 
and that some late misfortunes have rendered 
it more inconvenient to him to gratify that 
taste than it has been heretofore.” A letter of 
condolence to the same correspondent, 
death of his daughter, is a model of feeling ex 


n the 


pression. Twice, in writing to Straha 
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lin uses the odd word smoufing in the 
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Mr. Fiske does not overestimate the 
importance of the epoch of transition when he 
says that ‘‘the period of five years following 
the Peace of 1753 was the most critical moment 


cance, 


in the history of the American people.” In- 
stead, however, of quoting the contrary view 
of Thomas Paine on this point, in order to rebut 
it, he might have cited the more sagacious and 
contemporaneous opinion of Dr. Richard Rush, 
iu order to affirm the point of view which 
seems to him the true one in measuring the 
proportions of this crisis. Writing in 1787, 
Dr. Rush rebuked the error of those who, like 
Paine, ‘‘ confounded the terms of the American 
tevolution with those of the [then] late Ameri- 
can War.” ‘ The American War,” added Rush, 
‘*is over, but this is far from being the case 
with the American Revolution.” It is the very 
pith and purpose of Mr. Fiske in this volume 
to exhibit the friction of opinions which led 
the way tothe culminating point of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as Rush conceived it while the 
political ferment was seething before_his eyes. 
However true it may be, as John Quincy 
Adams has said, that *‘ the Constitution of the 
United States was extorted from the grinding 
necessity of a reluctant people,” it is equally 
true that this ‘‘ grinding necessity ” was the 
mortar and matrix in which the Constitution 
took a form and pressure that commended it 
to the eventual acceptance of the whole coun- 
try, in spite of all the relentings and misgivings 
of a dissentient minority. 

As might be expected from an expositor of 
the philosophy of evolution, Mr. Fiske finds 
in this doctrine an explanation of some of the 
things that were wisely done by the framers 
of the Constitution, and of other things that 
were not so wisely done because of a failure on 
their part to apprehend some of the historical 
processes which were hidden from their politi- 
cal insight, acute and clear as it generally was. 
Among the most suggestive parts of the pre- 
sent treatise is the forcible presentation which 
the writer gives of the mistake made by the 
authors of the Constitution when, in conceiv- 
ing the place and function of the Federal exec- 
utive as lodged in the President, they supposed 
themselves to be following the precedents of 
the British Constitution, without observing 
that the traditional theory of the British Con- 
stitution in this respect was undergoing a 
transformation in the practice of that day, 
and that the executive power of England was 
slowly but surely slipping away from the King 
to the Premier of the British Cabinet. 

Perhaps a critical reader might object that 
Mr. Fiske has not applied this canon of criti- 
cism with sufficient thoroughness to some other 
parts of the Constitution. The framers of that 
instrument certainly failed to observe the evo- 
lutionary processes of history in their regula- 
tions concerning slavery; for if history had 
taught anything with clearness in their day it 
was that slavery had always been an element 
of danger, and that with each advance in the 
Christian civilization of the world, before the 
discovery of America, it had been put more 
and more “into circumscription and confine.” 
Yet they planted this fungus growth in the 
very framework of the Constitution. Mr. 
Fiske states with clearness the compromises by 
which slavery was “extended and fostered ” 
under the sanction of the Constitution. He 
says it is difficult to read this episode ‘* without 
burning indignation”; ‘* but,” he adds, *‘ this 
is not the proper mood for the historian, whose 
aim is to interpret men’s actions by the cireum- 
stances of their time in order to judge their 
motives correctly.” He finds an explanation 
of the concessions that were made on this topic 
in the alleged fact that it was ‘* quite generally 
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Nation. 
believed [in 1787] that slavery was destined 
speedily to expire,” and in support of this view 
he cites the fact that such an opinion ‘‘ was 
distinctly set forth by many delegates in the 
convention.” We are aware that Eilsworth 
and Sherman gave expression to obiter dicta in 
this sense, but it is equally true that Madison 
expressed the opinion that twenty years of 
slave importation would produce all the mis- 
chief that could be apprehended from leaving 
the States free to import slaves indefinitely, 
and that therefore the national character 
would be more dishonored by the express tole- 
ration given to the slave trade than if nothing 
were said about it. The result showed that 
Madison's forecast was correct. It is impor- 
tant to remark that when Ellsworth expressed 
the opinion that slavery would “ in time not be 
a speck in the country,” he was using the lan- 
guage of an advocate in defence of a compro- 
mise which needed, as he saw, every plausible 
palliation, just as the Virginian opponents of 
the Constitution, Mason, Henry, and others, 
are found inveighing against this feature of the 
Constitution rather by way of a parti pris 
against the Constitution than against slavery; 
for in the same breath with these denunciations 
they bemoan (for argument’s sake, of course) 
the absence of a constitutional guarantee for 
the perpetuity of slave property. 

We think it may be doubted whether there 
was any ‘‘ general belief” on the subject, such as 
Mr. Fiske supposes. The subject had not sufti- 
ciently penetrated the popular consciousness at 
that time to form, with any definiteness, the 
basis of a *‘ general belief” to this effect among 
the people. The best that could be said by Ire- 
dell and cthers in defence of the slave-trade 
toleration was that perhaps the subject might 
be considered with less difficulty after 1808 
than in 1787. Dawes and Backus predicted in 
the Massachusetts Convention that slavery 
would ‘‘ die of a consumption” after 1808, for 
the want of fresh supplies. The fatuity of such 
an optimistic opinion was sufficiently exposed 
in the debates of that time. Gen. Heath ex- 
pressed doubts on this point in the Massachu- 
setts Convention, and so did Joshua Atherton 
in the New Hampshire Convention, if we may 
trust the accuracy of his reported language. 
Madison, in the Virginia Convention, said that 
slave property would be better secured than be- 
fore, while Edmund Randolph lamented, ‘ in 
the calm light of philosophy,” that there was 
not ‘‘aspark of hope” that slavery would be 
abolished ‘‘ by the operation of the general Gov- 
ernment.” Of natural causes working to that 
end he gave no hint. ‘If the importation of 
slaves is not to be prohibited before the year 
1808, slavery will probably resume its empire 
in Pennsylvania,” exclaimed an enemy of the 
Constitution in that State, controverting in 
1787 the roseate views of Judge Wilson under 
this head. It would be easy to add to the num- 
ber of such testimonies. Moreover, if there had 
been any such ‘‘ general belief,” it ought to 
have come to the surface in the first slavery de- 
bate ever had in Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. Less than two years after the Constitu- 
tion had been adopted, we find William Smith 
of South Carolina openly proclaiming on the 
floor of Congress that ‘ the best informed part 
of the citizens of the Northern States knew 
that slavery was so ingrafted into the policy of 
the Southern States that it could net be eradi- 
cated without tearing up by the roots their 
happiness, tranquillity, and prosperity,” while, 
speaking for the Southern States, he said that 
Southern men found slavery ‘“‘ingrafted in the 
very policy of the country when they were 
born,” and that they were persuaded of the 
impolicy of removing it. Dr, von Holst hardly 
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exaggerates the truth when he says that the 
noli me tangere attitude of the South in de- 
fence of slavery was as clearly expressed in 1790 
as it ever was at a later day by Calhoun and 
Toombs. 

To argue that it was ‘‘ sound policy ” to adopt 
what Mr. Fiske calls ‘‘ the odious compromise 
about the slave trade,” because it won South 
Carolina and Georgia for the Union in 1788, 
and postponed the irrepressible conflict long 
enough for the consolidation of a Union senti- 
ment which, in the end, became so strong that 
it could quell secession and at the same time 
wipe out slavery ‘tin one stupendous effort,” 
may be a just point of view in the homiletics of 
history, but it assumes the whole question in 
issue. Perhaps the best defence that can be 
nade to-day for the slavery compromises is to 
say that they seemed at the time (not that they 
certainly were) the best that could be done 
with the hard necessities of an evil situation. 
And perhaps the best defence that can be made 
for our fathers, in agreeing to those compro- 
mises when they did, is to say that they did 
not know what they were doing. From the 
moment of those compromises, says Mr. Fiske, 
“the American people had entered into the 
shadow of the coming civil war before they 
had fairly emerged from that of the Kevo- 
lution”; and when he adds that we “ ought 
to be for ever grateful for the sudden and 
final clearing of the air wrought by that 
frightful storm,” he at least leaves some room for 
the query whether the gratitude which requires 
such a circuitous and expensive route for its 
perception may not have been the result of 
mistakes made in 1787, and is therefore better 
fitted for the meridian of the castle of Thun- 
der-ten-tronckh, as Macaulay might say, than 
for the figure of history in this modern age, 
Besides, if the compromises did rest on any 
‘‘veneral belief” as to the transitoriness of 
slavery, it is plain that they were founded on 
an error of judgment, and would aot have 
been adopted had their consequences been fore- 
seen, In this view, then, their ‘‘ good policy” 
becomes a theme of abstract discussion, lying 
apart from the conscious purpose of their au- 
thors in the domain of concrete history. 

We believe it is not strictly accurate to say, 
as Mr, Fiske does in his second chapter, that 
“in all the thirteen States the common law of 
England remained in force” at the close of the 

tevolution “as it does to this day, save where 
modified by statute.” Dr. Wharton has shown 
in his ‘ Commentaries,’ with a great affluence 
of learning and illustration, that many of our 
States, even before the Revolution, had evolved 
a modified common-law jurisprudence of their 
own by ‘the silent method of consuetudinal 
adoption and reduction.” These changes were 
not the result of statute law, and were not 
even the creatures of ‘‘ judge-made law.” They 
were simple declarations of fact deepened into 
legal precedents by the force of a common 
usage in our colonial history. 

It was a *‘ happy thought” on the part of Mr. 
Ford to reproduce in this centennial period a 
select number of the pamphlets which were 
published for and against the Constitution 
while the question of its adoption or rejection 
was pending before the people of the several 
States. In the broader scope and wider circu- 
lation of the modern periodical and of the 
newspaper press, the pamphlet, as it was 
known to the fathers a hundred years ago, has 
doubtless lost some of the circumstantial inte- 
rest which then gave to it suc a value as show- 
ing the age and body of thetimes. Even in the 
small fasciculus here gathered from the wide 
field of political pamphleteering in 1787 and 
1788, we can learn the political accent of the 
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living age in almost every variety of tone, and 
can catch, as from a phonograph, the true and 
the false emphasis which was then peculiar to 
the political dialect of the country. The pam 


phlets judiciously chosen by Mr. Ford to be | 


typical of the political discussion which was 
waged over the adoption of the Constitution 
are fourteen in number, nine in favor of the 
Constitution and five against it. The writers 
of the pamphlets in favor of the instrument 
are Noah Webster, John Jay, Pelatiah Web 
ster, Tench Coxe, James Wilson, John Dickin 
son, Alexander Contee Hanson, James Iredell, 
and David Ramsay, while those who here rep 
resent the opponents of the Constitution are 
Elbridge Gerry, Melancthon Smith, Edmund 
Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, and Georg: 
Mason. 

With much that is merely declamatory in 
these sibylline leaves of a former generation, 
there is much that is very instructive concern 
ing that ‘interval and breathing-spell of the 
times” (to use a phrase of Tacitus) which, 
more than any other, gave complexion and 
shape to the destiny of the country. We had 
at first proposed to lift into relief the salient 
features of each of the delineations here 
brought to the portraiture of the Constitution 
by its friends and by its enemies; but we soon 
found that such a detail wouid lead to the need 
less multiplication of ‘‘stock arguments” on 
both sides. To the personnel of the Conven 
tion it is objected by Melancthon Smith of New 
York that some of the ‘‘ characters’ who com 
posed it were men *‘ of small consequence,” and 
that ‘‘a number were suspected of being great 
public defaulters and of having been guilty of 
notorious peculation and fraud.” Such charges 
are specimen flings caught up from the mud 
and slime of the gutters with which to bespat 
ter at that time the reputations of men like 
Robert Morris and Thomas Mifflin. 
so grave and respectable as Richard Henry Lee 
did not hesitate to express the opinion that the 
delegates from Pennsylvania were esteemed 
‘“* aristocratical,” and that the other ten States 
had appointed too many men who were con- 
nected with commerce and the legal profession. 
So it came to pass, argues Lee, that the farm 
ing and planting interest of the country had 
been pushed to the wall, The non-attendance 
of eight or nine men who had been appointed 
members of the Convention he pronounces to 
have been ‘‘a very unfortunate event” for the 
United States, 

The friends of the Constitution among these 
writers, especially in the small States, empha- 
size the equality of the States in the Senate asa 
strong point gained for the federative principle 
and for the protection of separate and historical 
interests at the North and at the South. Noah 
Webster scouts the objection brought against 
the importation of negroes for twenty-one years 


Even men 


as being ‘‘a very pitiful exception addressed to | 


the Quakers.” He argues that the Constitution 
‘*has wisely left each State to pursue its own 
measures, with respect to this article of legisla 
tion, during the period of twenty-one years,” 
because ‘‘an immediate abolition of slavery 
would bring ruin upon the whites and misery 
upon the blacks in the Southern States *; whil 
it is argued by Tench Coxe that in the power 
to prohibit the importation of negroes after 
1808 ‘‘a solid foundation is laid for 
the principles of negro slavery.” As might 
be expected, the Northern defenders of the 
Constitution among these pamphleteers make 
light of the concessions to slavery. The South- 
ern defenders of the Constitution either make 
the most of the same concessions, or touch then 
with a lenient band. The Nortbern 
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lancthon Smith) ignore the topic. Among the 
Southern opponents of the Constitution, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee admits that the representation 
of slaves under the Constitution is a ‘* tempta- 
tion” offered to the Southern States, while 
George Mason deplores the toleration of the 
slave trade for twenty-one years as tending to 
render the United States ‘‘ weaker, more vul- 
The te 
nor of these pamphlets on the subject of slavery 
would seem, therefore, to lend color to the 
charge of Luther Martin that in 1787 the peo 
ple throughout the whole country had declined 


nerable, and less capable of defence.” 


in their former sensibility to the rights of the 
negro. While Noah Webster was sneering in 
Connecticut at Quaker squeamishness on this 
subject, David Ramsay of South Carolina was 
writing in his pamphlet that, with negro repre- 
sentation, and with the fresh importation of 
slaves for twenty-one years, the * influence of 
the South in the general Government would be 
constantly increasing,” and that in tifty years 
the Southern States would probably have an 
ascendancy over the Eastern. The ‘* conces 
sion” in favor of the Southern States is pro 


as 


nounced by him to be ** immense.” 

Textual accuracy was of prime obligation in 
a publication like that of Mr. Ford’s, but it has 
not been always attained. For instance, the 
pamphlet of Richard Henry Lee is certainly 
the weightiest of all the utterances against the 
‘ justify Mr. Ford in 


selecting the second imprint of this pamphlet 


Constitution in 1787. We 


as the one to be reproduced in this volume, but 
we cannot justify the confidence he has reposed 
in his copyist or in his proof-reader. The 
sense of certain passages as written by Lee is 
sometimes obscured and sometimes destroyed 
Sentences like the fol- 

place the 
brackets) will illustrate what we mean: ** Ac 


by pure interpolation 
lowing (where we interpolations in 
quit me, sir, of any agency in the formation of 
he new system; I shall be satisfied with seeing, 
if it shall be adopted, (with] a prudent adminis 
tration.” ‘* An army is [not] a very agreeable 
place of employment for the young gentlemen 
of certain families.” ‘‘It is said that when 
people makea constitution and delegate powers, 
that all powers [are] not delegated by them to 
hose who govern, is reserved in the people,” 
At other points whole sentences are obscured or 
emptied of meaning by the substitution of a 
ne, as, on page VS], 


by substituting ‘ with” for ** wish” 


wrong word for the right « 
, On page 
283, ‘* prosperity ” for ** post “>on page 286, 
‘the federal State gx 
several State g 


Lt 





ents” for ‘ the 





nm page SOL, ‘tim 
port duties” for ‘‘impost duties "; on page 3515 
“made” for ‘*make,” ete. In punctuation, 
also, the sins of omission and commission are 
on page 321, where 


; zr 92,27 T ‘ ac 
not infrequent. The passage 


the writer refers to a set of men who“ are 
alled aristocrats, n ites, ete., etc.” should 
have been accompanied with a foot-note ex 





n of this pamph- 





filled out with the word ‘* mor- 
a petty slur of Lee aimed at 
Morris. The 


passage as it stands is meaningless to the unin 


} Wiétnal ASfe @ 2 ohare 
his political béte n ¢, Robert 











structed reader 
f tl pious iich stands 
tk st, though str ibliographi 
i m being deseriptive of the wealth 
and variety of its contents We here have in 
sUCCRSSIV apters a lively account of the 
struggle that was had in Pennsylvania over the 
Constitution; of the well-nizgh revolutionary 
wrangle in the Pennsylvania Assembly over 
t i r of a State Convention to act on the 
Cons f the state of public opinion in 
I s inia before the Convention met; of 
the debate in the Convention; of the public 









temper while the Convention was 
after it rose; to which are added the a 
ral letters of ‘* Centinel,” biographical sket : 
of the Pennsylvania members of the Federal ( 
vention, similar sketches of the members 


Pennsylvania Coavention, and an appendix 


containing James Wilson's Notes of the Delates 

on the Constitution in the Pennsylvania | 

vention, and the Replies made at the tun y 

Robert Morris and Thomas Mutt to ¢t 

hoarse diatribes with which they were assa 

by **Centinel " and other pamphileteers i ‘ 
In no State di 1 the fluctuations of te ‘ 


opinion for and against the Constitution ris 
higher than in Pennsvivania, while f 





comparative Vivacity of the newspaper pres 
Philadelphia, it is safe to say that in Sta 
was the swirl of passions at that certs 

fully portrayed ull its froth a ‘ 
well as in the solidity of rg nis Ww 
finally carried conviction to t 

The names of Benjamin Franklir f James 
Wilson, of Robert Morris, Gouverneur M 
ris, of George Clymer, and of 1 was Mitt 
are inseparably blended with ¢ res artes 
of government to which they set their ha 
And twenty-four hours after ' ‘ { tal 
Congress had submitted ¢ Const 

judgment of the States, a crisis 

of its adoption was precipitated tl 

vanian Legislature by the eff t 
Federalist minority “to break a quoru ‘ 
thereby prevent th ai of a ( 

least with the “hot haste * for w hy the 
ralists were contend 4 l it te 

was at once brought to a white heat by the 
flames of this nary t ‘ “Vv 

hustings and the ha fa ‘ s 

with high and low debate, w ‘ sof 
the newspapers were Kept : stant state of 
erepitation by the political squibs a fi 
erackers which were lightly throw tot 
during this carnival of politics. It is alike 
from the grave dialectics and from the some 
times festive and sometimes sull humors 
that stirring epoch, that the editors of this 
lume have compiled their materials. As ayi 
ture of the times, its curious interest is exceed 
ed only by its historical value. In turning the 


pages of the bulky book, which we find none 
too large, and in delving among the husks and 
shells here gathered from the kitchen-middens 
of our post-revolutior era, we have often 





been reminded of the “‘recipe for an anti 
Federalist essay,” which we once met with 
in a newspaper of the year 178i. The re 


cipe ran as follows: ‘ Take ‘ well-born” nine 





times, * aristocr nine times; * liberty of the 
press thirteen times: ‘lil ' £ eonecience ’ 
press Hirteen Liles, WoOerty of Conscience 
once; ‘negro slavery’ once; ‘trial by jury 

‘ 7 | 9 ‘ > 4 ' 
seven times; ‘great men’ six times; ‘Mr, Wil 
son * forty times; and, lastly, ‘George Mason's 


right hand in a cutting box’ nineteen times. 
Put all together, boil or roast or fry, and dish 
at pleasure. After being once used, the remains 
of the same dish may be served a dozen times 
ad libitum.” 

The place assigned in that satirical quip to 
John Adams's famous phrase about ‘ well- 
born ” people does but faithfully represent the 
part it plays in the letters of ‘* Centinel,” as 
And the place 
>in the ol/a pod ida 


reproduced in this publication, 
occupied by * Mr. Wilson 
above described does but faithfully rey resent 
the conspicuous place he is here shown to have 
held in the public eye, both among those who 
supported and those who opposed the adoption 
of the Constitution. The flavor has long since 
evaporated from the acrid political badinage 
and the harsh invective of this volcanic period ; 
but it may still imstruct the historic mind in 
the due proportion of things to find Robert 
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Morris held up to public ridicule as ‘‘ Bobby 
the Cofferer”; to see the sedate Gouverneur 
Morris whistled down the wind as ‘‘Gouvero 
the Cunning Man”; to recognize the grave 
figure of Judge James Wilson under the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Jimmy” or ‘‘ James de Caledonia”; 
and to hear the name of Franklin bandied 
about as ‘‘a fool by age,” and that of Wash- 
ington as ‘‘a fool by nature.” Time, which 
makes all things even, has certainly wrought 
its revenges on the rough polemics of 1787; 
but no time can stale the dignity and worth of 
the high polemic which James Wilson brought 
to the defence of the Constitution in the day of 
its supreme trial. It is pleasant to find Lis 
work here placed in its proper historical set- 
ting, and to see the justice done to his asso- 
ciates which Elliot has failed to render in his 
inadequate compilations. And we are glad, 
too, to have the letters of ‘‘ Centinel” in their 
integrity and sequence. ‘‘Centinel” is the 
** Junius ” of his time, as well by the virulence 
of his rhetoric as by reason of the shadow 
which still veils his name. 

The politicians who in the late Presidential 
canvass appealed so constantly to ‘‘ British opi- 
nion” as entitled to decisive weight in the 
making up of our judgments on questions of 
domestic politics, will be pleased to find that 
they are supported in this species of peasant 
logic by precedents which are venerable for 
their antiquity, because dating from the very 
foundation epoch of our Government. A brief 
excerpt from oneof the newspaper essays repro- 
duced in this volume will show the antiquity of 
such argumentative humility: 

‘* Look around you, Mr. Oswald, ask the Bri- 
tish and other foreign agents their opinion of 
the new Constitution, and you will find them 
all open-mouthed, bellowing forth its praises. 
How could it be otherwise, when its principles 
are so similar to those of the constitutions of 
their own respective countries, which they have 
sucked with their milk? It is well known that 
all the foreign ministers at New York have de- 
clared in favor of this new form of government, 
and it is suspected that they have not been in- 
active in endeavoring to bring it about.”—Jn- 
dependent Gazetteer, Oct. 15, 1787. 

The index to the volume is very defective, 
and must have been made by one of Coleridge’s 
** jelly-bag ” order of readers. If one wants to 
know, for instance, what the volume contains 
in reference to the constitutional provision for 
continuing the slave trade till the year 1808, he 
will find a single reference to page 599. The 
other and sometimes the more important allu- 
sions made to the same topic, on pages 135, 141, 
182, 278, 574, 521, ete., receive no attention. No 
consistent principle seems to have been follow- 
ed in the digest. 

Mr. Walker disarms criticism of his little 
book by telling the reader that its chief pur- 
pose is to provoke somebody to make a more 
exhaustive examination of the subject than it 
has yet received. Otherwise we should say 
that it was written to show how little is known 
about the New Hampshire Convention of 1788 
and how much is known about the Old North 
Meeting-house in Concord. The history of the 
iatter is minutely traced from the year 1726 
down to ‘the night of Monday, November 28, 
1870,” when ‘‘the purifying angel wrapped her 
mantle about the old building, and transported 
it heavenward on wings of flame”; while the 
history of the former is lightly touched, with 
brief biographical sketches of the more promi- 
nent delegates relegated to footnotes or to the 
appendix. Iu the appendix, too, we must 
look for the report of the ‘‘ speeches” made 
in the Convention, and the little we have 
under this head is rather by way of diminution 

rom former publications than by way of addi- 
tion tothem. Mr. Walker informs us that he 
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ean find no contemporary report of Joshua 
Atherton’s anti-slavery speech as contained in 
Elliot’s compilation, where it figures as ‘‘ the 
only speech known to be preserved” concern- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution in New 
Hampshire. We now learn that the abstract 
of this speech was found ‘‘by accident” in 
1827, and, while it is probably authentic in 
point of substance, as representing the known 
anti-slavery views of the speaker in opposition 
to the clause of the Constitution which counte- 
nanced the slave trade, its genuineness in point 
of form calls for subsidiary evidence. In some 
slight recompense for this loss, if loss it be, we 
have a few paragraphs from a speech of Gen. 
John Sullivan in defence of the Federal judi- 
ciary under the Constitution. It must be ad- 
mitted that the State which won the honor of 
putting the keystone to the Federal arch by be- 
ing the nintn of the States which ratified the 
Constitution, does not appear to equal advan- 
tage in the debates of the time. And this sin- 
gular honor was gained in June, 1788, only be- 
cause the Convention declined to ratify the in- 
strument at the session of February in that 
year, 

Mr. Walker might have given a dash of 
‘‘Jocal color” to his narrative if, in referring 
to John Langdon and Nicholas Gilman as the 
delegates of New Hampshire in the Federal 
Convention at Philadelphia, he had explained 
the reason of their late attendance in that 
body, and why they were not joined by their 
colleagues, John Pickering and Benjamin West. 
Mr. Madison tells us in one of his letters that 
it was not because of any backwardness on the 
part of the State to be represented at Phila- 
delphia, but because ‘‘ the State Treasury was 
empty,” and the substitution of private re- 
sources to meet the exigencies of the case was 
found inexpedient or impracticable. Nothing 
could better mark the dead point reached in 
1787 under the Articles of Confederation than 
this significant fact. 

“Slavery,” says Mr. Walker, ‘ died a natu- 
ral death in New Hampshire,” and was never 
abolished by statute. He might have added 
that its abolition by statute was defeated. In 
1780, when there were only three or four hun- 
dred slaves in the State, on a petition submit- 
ted to the Legislature by nineteen negroes pray- 
ing to be set free, it was solemnly resolved by 
the House of Representatives, after argument 
made before it by counsel for the petitioners, 
‘‘that at this time this House is not ripe for a 
determination in this matter; therefore, or- 
dered, that the further consideration of the 
matter be postponed toa more convenient op- 
portunity.” The facts in the case were recall- 
ed many years ago in the Granite Monthly 
(vol. 4, p. 110), and form a subject of remark 
in the current number of the Magazine of Ame- 
rican History. Mr. Walker explains that the 
Federal Constitution received a check in the 
matter of its adoption at the first session of the 
Convention, and narrowly escaped rejection at 
the second, because of the popular repugnance 
to its provisions conservative of slavery. The 
people saw how hard it was to extirpate slave- 
ry, and did not wish to see it fostered or ex- 
tended. Yet this State, in the subsequent poli- 
tics of the country, became perhaps the most 
stalwart of all the Northern States in defence 
of slavery under the Constitution, The transi- 
tion from Joshua Atherton, the anti-slavery 
and anti Federal leader of 1788, to his grand- 
son, Charles G, Atherton, the defender of the 
Constitutional rights of slavery and the famous 
author of ‘‘the Atherton gag” in 1838, will 
measure the moral and political interval be- 
tween the twoepochs. The moral and political 
change wrought in the national temper and 





character by the slavery compromises of the 
Constitution deserves to be considered in any 
philosophical study of the ‘‘sound policy” 
which dictated the concessions made in 1787 
under this head. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excava- 
tions. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Archeology in the University of 
Rome, Director of Excavations, ete. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pror,. LANCIANI might well have added, as 
second title to his fascinating book, ‘The Ro- 
mance of Archeological Research,’ for rarely 
has it happened that a work on the dry and 
fossilized themes of antiquity possessed so much 
romantic interest as this, and in no wise to the 
detriment of its scientific authority. Coming 
as it does from the man who has directed in 
general the mest important of the recent exca- 
vations in Rome, and witnessed the resurrec- 
tion of the most instructive relics of Imperial 
Rome, as well as traced, in the evidences of its 
extreme antiquity, the story of the foundation 
of the city, this volume possesses, together with 
the freshness of first sight, almost the force of 
the last word. But, in addition to this, the 
Professor has succeeded in preserving to an 
unusual extent the charm which early classical 
history has for the student of myths and mys- 
teries. The chapter on the ‘‘ Foundation and 
Prehistoric Life of Rome” is one of the best 
and most solid pieces of archwological recon- 
struction we have had the good fortune to see, 
put plainly and logically before an unscientific 
public, As the direct superintendent of the ex- 
cavations of the Etruscan necropolis, on the dis- 
covery of which Prof. Middleton based his im- 
portant (if well founded) conclusion, that Rome 
had before being Roman been Etruscan, and as 
having seen in their unsophisticated state the 
piéces de conviction of this theory, Prof. Lan- 
cianiisin a position to confirm or contradict 
the theory conclusively; and his declara- 
tion that ‘‘ nothing has been found within the 
last sixteen years, either in the new or in the 
old quarters of Rome, which can give any 
foundation ” to it, must be accepted as decisive. 
This decision, too, is in strict accordance with 
the opinion which must be arrived at by one 
who goes over the sites of Etruria, and notices 
the peculiarities of the civic system of defence 
and construction of that mysterious race 
which, established in Etruria long before the 
foundation of Rome, and to a certain extent 
involved in early Roman history, had not, by 
the evidence of tradition, extended its power 
so far as Rome until Porsenna fed it there. 
The position of the city is one which does not 
answer the conditions of Etruscan polity. We 
must refer the reader to the book for the de- 
monstration of the soundness of the ancient 
Roman traditions as to the foundation of their 
city so far as the general attribution goes, in- 
volving the interpretation of the mythological 
forms which the original and genuine tradition 
finally assumed under the universal tendency 
to anthrepomorphism and impersonation. In 
the chapter devoted to this subject, the fullest 
fascination of archwological research is to be 
found. 

As belonging properly to the preface where 
Prof. Lanciani puts it, we must, in justice to 
the ‘‘ archeological brotherhood ” to which he 
appeals, protest against the language he makes 
use of in relation to the vandalism which has 
characterized the operations of the Roman mu- 
nicipality in the extension of the city. Prof. 
Lanciani says: 





**Coming now to our own times, and the con- 
troversy lately raised on the so-called destruc- 
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tion of Rome, I must acknowledge that the 
sensation we felt when the controversy was 
opened was one of disgust rather than of sorrow. 
These pretended revelations of vandalism, these 
condemnations of operations characterized at 
first as destruction of Rome, later on as simple 
transformation or disfigurement, were levelled 
at men who, for the last seventeen years, have 
been constantly on the watch to defend, inch 
by inch, the archeological ground against the 
princes of finance and speculation, against en- 
gineers and contractors, against the daily 
press.” 

It is only necessary to go a little further in 
the same preface, and quote Prof. Lanciani in 
defence of the scholars and travellers, the men 
of taste and the men of sentiment, who have, 
in common with *‘ the daily press,” excited his 
disgust: 

“It is impossible to imagine anything 
more commonplace, and out of keeping, and 
shabby, and tasteless, than the new quarters 
which encircle the city of 1870. . . . The lovely 
districts crossed by the Via Salaria and the 
Via Nomentana, formerly studded with patri- 
cian villas and gardens, overlooking the Cam- 
pagna, the valley of the Anio, the Sabine and 

‘olscian mountains, have been transformed 
into an ugly city of five-storied, anti-zesthetic 
houses, looking more like barracks and barns 
than like dwellings for the cultivated inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis of a great kingdom. The 
same practice has been followed in building on 
the Esquiline, the Viminal, and the Quirinal 
hills, the plains of Testaccio and of Castello, 
and the outskirts of the city cutside the gates 
8S. Lorenzo, Maggiore, S. Giovanni, Angelica, 
and Portese. . . . It is difficult to decide who is 
to blame for the present state of things. P 
In my opinion, the blame must be cast especially 
on the Koman aristocracy, on our nobie land- 
owners, unworthy the great names which, to 
our misfortune, they have inherited; because 
no sooner did this degenerate race discern the 
possibility of raising a little money on the 
magnificent villas which their forefathers had 
built and laid out for the comfort, health, and 
welfare of their fellow-citizens, than they did 
not hesitate one second to sell by the yard, as it 
were, the glory and pride of their families. We 
have seen three of them sell the very gardens 
which surrounded their city mansions, allow- 
ing these mansions to be contaminated by the 
contact of ignoble tenement-houses. ce 
is impossible to give an idea of the cruel per- 
sistence with which foliage, vegetation, trees, 
everything which is green, are persecuted in 
and around Rome. Public administrations, 
state, municipality, and private individuals 
seem to vie with each other in taking the lead 
of the crusade against the few samples of vege- 
table life which the auri sacra fames of the 
Roman aristocracy has left standing. When 
the municipality took possession of the Villa 
Corsini on the Janiculum to transform it into 
a public promenade, they began their work by 
cutting down the great oaks planted by Queen 
Christine of Sweden, under the pretence that 
they interfered with the view.” 

Yet these are the very ‘‘ pretended revelations 
of vandalism” which are the basis of the attacks 
onthe Roman municipality, the only and au- 
thoritative cause of all, since it has been abso- 
lute in ail its regulations and prescriptions 
throughout the period of reconstruction and 
demolition of Rome. Not a house can be 
built or pulled down without the approval of 
its assessors. Its power over the character of 
the new Rome was as despotic as that of a Ro- 
man emperor, and it has used it to perpetrate 
what can only be characterized as the greatest 
barbarism of the nineteenth century. 

It is pleasanter to follow our author into the 
region of research. The chapter on the founda- 
tion of Rome cannot be epitomized, and the 
reader must peruse it carefully. The deriva- 
tion of the name of the city from rumon, a 
stream, as the city by the running water—the 
etymology and derivation of the names and 
usages contained in the Roman myth—are mat- 
ters of the highest interest, but it is difficult to 
follow Prof. Lanciani’s reasoning when he 
says: ‘Finally, it was determined that, 


although the use of iron may have been known 
in this district before the total extinction of the 
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craters [of the Alban Mount}, no iron is to be 


found inside or near the cinerary urns above 
described. The tombs consequently belong to 
the prehistoric age of bronze.” Now, the same 
hut urns of which the Professor has been speak 
ing occur in various parts of Italy, from Vetu- 
lonia to Sybaris, from the northern extremity 
of the Etruscan state to the end of Magna 
Grecia, and we find them in connection with 
amber and iron in the earliest Italic tombs yet 
discovered, and before any samples of ** Etrus 


” 


can or Italo-Greek pottery,” such as the Profes 
sor describes in connection with these tombs on 
the Alban Hills, appear. Hence, if ** it follows 
evidently, from these facts, not only that the 
Alban shepherds of a well-to-do sort imported 
foreign earthenware, but also that local manu- 
facturers tried to imitate the shape and the 
style of the imported specimens by moulding 
their rough cups and flasks with a certain de 
gree of approximation,” it also follows that 
these tombs are not of extreme antiquity; for 
the introduction of Italo-Greek pottery is not 
earlier than the seventh century before Christ, 
nor does the legend of Rome demand that these 
tombsshould be earlier than that, even as ex 
pounded by Lanciani. The fact is, that there 
is great obscurity about the use of iron, not im 
probably owing to the fact that we do not 
make the due distinction between 
steel. 


and 
Until the method of tempering steel was 
known, it was of little use as compared with 
bronze, as it could not be brought to a useful, 
durable edge as bronze could, 


iron 


But the whok 
discussion of the subject of the uses of iron and 
bronze, the sacredness of the latter, and the 
profanity of the former (pp. 30-45), 
valuable. 

We cannot accompany Prof. Lanciani through 
the whole of his entrancing volume. It 
written in a style which, if sometimes inclined 
to be overflowery, is never obscure, and does 


is vers 


is 


not require a previous archawological training 
to enable the reader to understand it complete 
ly, or a knowledge of Rome or archeology t 
enjoy itthoroughly. Some faulty idioms and 
expressions are pardonable in an Italian, « 


** the finest libraries of the tirst three centuries | 
| 


of Christendom,” where Christianity is meant. 
There is an occasional lapse like this in the 
aL: the 
huge block of marble in the Colonna gardens is 
said in the former to be of twenty-seven tons 
weight, and in the latter of “upwards of one 
hundred tons.” 


contradiction between pages 241 and 





Memoir of George Edmund Street, RA, 
1824-1881. By his son, Arthur Edmun 
Street. London: Murray. ISSS. Pp. 441 


GEORGE EDMUND STREET was one of the archi 
tects in England best known to foreigners, 
partly because of the important buildings he 
erected on the Continent of Europe, such as the 
Memorial Church at Constantinople, the Eng 
lish Church Genoa, and the American 
churches at Paris and at Rome, and partly be- 
cause of the London Law Courts, a building 
whose record has filed the newspapers for 
many a year past. the 


at 


He was a designer of 





more original sort, artistically-minded rather | 


than of mechanical or engineering tendencies 
He was also an ecclesiologist of great devotion 
and enthusiasm. An architect of such gifts 
and tendencies who succeeds in gaining popu- 
lar favor is pretty sure to be heard of, as his 
works are of the sort which cause discussion 
and the urging of contrary opinions 

The balance of such contrary opinions would 
have been however, most unusually favorable 
to Street but for the 
practical buil 


amazing ill-success as a 


iing of his most costly and most 









famous production, the Law Courts t 
Strand. It is quite unmatched in the way of 
inconvenience and clumsiness; crowded, and 
yet abounding in waste room, having an 


mense and lofty central hall, ar 
in communications and cramped in stairs and 
lobbies; badly ventilated, badly lighted, badly 
As to its 


arranged, artistic quality, ther 


different opinions, but assuredly host 
cists are invited even to the exterior wl t 
is observed that the unusual character of its 


frontage on street or on courtyard, with its 


regularity, its uneven sky 





and retreatings, ups and-downs and sar 


outs, so strange in a modern citv, and so unex 


} ’ 


pected-looking in a crowded and 


one, are all of no service at all to the plat 
distribution, which remain as bad as every 


thing had been sacrificed to monumental ur 








formity and balance. One feature it bas 
view of which an enthusiast in pointed ar t 
ture would forgive, if he could, all the rest 
noble hall, one of the most bea and 
pressive interiors in the European w i, an 
cient or moder It is so fine in pr 
and in detail that it rises out paris 
with the modern interiors that we see els 
where, and demands a rank with King’s ( 
lege Chapel or the nave of a great French ca 
thedral; and yet it is only the ma 1 f 
a mass of building that sti s AWAY thr 
sides of it, many-storied and vas 

The gifts shown in this are shown als 
though not ofte * early his s t 
buildings, es} the very nume s 
churehes which Str ect England 
What is often called torian architecture 

a modified Gothic, distinguished by a hberal 


at is mainly 
of 
It 


grafting of Italian details upon wl 


an English plan and general disposition 


parts—is perhaps at its best 


may not be permanently 
tures of 


true archites the world, an 


be leading to nothing better: | 


And in our time OLD ES 


in European lands 


near to being an architectural sty 
fore it is a notable phenomenon Street's 
stualler churches are his best work. He excels 


in daily and familiar tasks: when there is need 


to ‘rise to the asion ” he perhaps always 


fails, in a more or less noticeable fashion, and 


one should study his scores of parish churches 
to learn to do bh 


The bent of 


diwevalism. 


ustice 


im j 


Street's mind was towards me 


Probably he would not have be 


come an architect, or, if started in that career, 
but for 
the coincidence of his beginning of independent 
the ymnd of the Gothic 
revival and its rapid advance. As a 
and as an ecclesiologist, he suited the 
and the for him. As a 
of and of 
was able to go far beyond his pre 
the 


ones, as Pugin and Scott, in recommending the 


would not bave succeeded greatly in it 


work with decade 


SEC 


media 


Vaust 


times, times called 


unusual delicacy grace 


designer 
fancy, al 


he 
decessors, and notably more celebrated 
revived pointed style to those who asked for 
It would be 
quite true to say of him that he was rather a 
student of mediaeval an 


We cannot imagine him as consenting, as Scott 


art rather than archaology. 


art than architect. 
did, to design a classical building for a Com 
mittee which said plainly, ‘‘ You are our archi 
tect if you will work in the Italian style; it is 
settled that will have Gothic—Lord 
Palmerston will not hear of it.” It would be 
perfectly fair to say of him that he was more 
and that 
home outside of the eeclesi- 
astical work to which he gave the most of his 


life 


we not 


a high-churchman than an architect, 
he never seems at 


But one gift he had which helped make of 
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a churchman and a dainty ornamentalist a 
productive builder—power of hard work. No 
man ever devoted himself to the fine arts more 
willing or able than Street to work all day, 
and all night too, upon occasion. The practice 
of an architect in a large way of business de- 
mands this more often than most other pursuits, 
because of the multiplicity of details incapable 
of being passed upon in the lump, and need- 
ing separate examination and decision. The 
banker, who boasts that his day’s work is 
always done with the day, that when he shuts 
his portfolio at night there is never a letter in 
it unanswered or an order unprovided for, 
talks much at his ease. His work can be done 
in that way; itis capable of being done by 
employees, and needs the chief only to cut the 
knots of indecision here and there, and to say 
how it shall be. But the drawings for an elabo- 
rate piece of architectural ornament are never 
done until the work itself is begun. They 
cannot be made good enough, they cannot be 
perfected; always there are improvements that 
might be made. If the principal himself were 
able to make them all, down to minute details, 
that wouid be better. A day’s work on them 
hardly shows: and when the drawing-boards 
are covered up at night, ‘ae golden hours of 
the day have added only here and there an 
additional feature, or perhaps have introduced 
into the design some peculiarities which require 
to-morrow to be spent in getting rid of them. 
For such a professicn as this, Street was admi- 
rable. He was indefatigable; he saw to de- 
tails, he considered every part of every design 
as his own work, The practice among busy 
architects of turning over to their subordi- 
nates whole branches of their general work or 
whole sets of drawings, reserving only their 
veto and the right of suggestion—this was 
foreign to Street’s ways. It was told of him 
that he was commonly absent from his office 
during the day, that his younger draughtsmen 
saw little of him; but that, on coming to their 
half-done drawings in the morning, they would 
find them covered with sketched and often:even 
elaborated modifications and written direc- 
tions—more than a day’s work marked out for 
them in advance. 

In this thorough-going way Street worked 
from 1850 to 1881, when he died. It is on the 
whole an exemplary life of toil and achieve- 
ment which his son had to record, and about it 
he has written the most ill-arranged, jumbled 
and rambling book that can be imagined. No- 
thing can be found in it by chronological 
order or by subject: there is a small index, but 
of course not opening up the whole book. Only 
a few of Street's buildings are mentioned in the 
text, and the table at the end of the book gives 





no dates. It is, in short, very inadequate as a 


biography, or as an account of the English | 


Gothic revival, as seen from the standpoint of 
one of its foremost champions. 


‘“‘my father” for the subject of the memoir, 
are vexatious to the reader. 
made, it is unworthy of its subject, and unsatis- 


factory to any one interested in the man, his | 
| some German writers, who seem practically to 


work, or his era. 

About one-quarter of the volume is an appen- 
dix consisting of a series of five lectures, de 
livered by Street to the architectural students 
of the Royal Academy in 1881. 





The Story of Medicval France, from the Reign 
of Hughes Capet to the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Gustave Masson, 
B.A. [The Story of the Nations.] G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1888, 8vo, pp. 454. 


THE title-page of this volume contains a mis- 
print. The story does not end with the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth, but of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with the death of Louis XII. The history 
of France is so important, from its central and 
leading position among nations, the long con- 
tinuance of its national life, and the pictur- 
esqueness and interest of its annals, that it well 
merits a divided treatment, by which medieval 
France and modern France should have each a 
volume to itself. Even as it is, the history of 
mediwval France has been shortened; for the 
independent life of the nation may be said to 
begin in reality, not with the accession of the 
Capetian house, but with the division of the 
empire among the grandsons of Charles the 
Great. 

The style of the writer is not distinguished 
for graphic quality, but he has enlivened his 
narration with a large number of incidents and 
of illustrative extracts in prose and verse (for 
the interpretation of which a glossary is added, 
although a translation always accompanies 
them). The book is distinguished, however, as 
the author’s reputation would lead us to expect, 


for its scholarly accuracy, and it contains | 
many details that every student will be glad to 


have in this accessible form. For example, we 
have not merely an excellent chronological 
table, in three columns—Political Events, The 
Church, Science and Literature—but following 
it a copious list of sources, a list of Chancellors, 
some tables of Genealogy, and a tabuiar view 
of the States-General. The text itself abounds 
in valuable items of unfamiliar information. 
We are surprised to find (p. 72) the common 
story that King Jobn of England was con- 


demned for the murder of his nephew Arthur, | 
when M. Bémont appears to have proved (see | 


Its tone of con- | 
stant apology, and the uniform use of the title | 
| that it sanctioned “ the hereditary transmission 
Thus carelessly | 
| and positions of trust,” seems to us quite exag- 





| Geikie, Rev. C. 


| Gratacap,L. P. The 





| Nation, December 30, 1886) that the only for- 


mal condemnation, to the forfeiture of his fiefs, 
was on the complaint of the nobles of Poitou, 
before the death of Arthur. The view taken, 
moreover, of the Capitulary of Kiersy (p. 5) 


of landed property and of all charges, offices, 


gerated. We would not go to the extreme of 
deny to this capitulary any influence upon in- 
stitutions; but it certainly was purely tempo- 
rary and local in its immediate scope, and 
while it is of the highest value as a landmark 
and an indication of the drift of events, it can- 
not be said to have legislated the hereditary 
transmission either of property or of office. 
The illustrations are of the best type, the por- 
traits being especially interesting, and the maps 
are highly to be commended. The proof-read- 
ing, however, has not been first-rate. Themap 
of ‘France Before tne Crusades” prints Lgs 
for Lys, and Rouersue for Rouergue, and places 
Lyons far from its true locality. On page 209 
the date 1543 is given for 1365. 
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